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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is impossible to determine exactly how serious 
is the position on the Eastern frontier; but the point 
that really concerns us is plain. The German armies 
can still hold the frontiers of Germany. The late 
blows at our Ally in the East have been as hard as 
any yet suffered in the war. The skill and strength 
of the German Military War Staff shows little sign of 
wear in the immense effort now being made to throw 
back the Russian advance. Hardly a breath was 
allowed to our Ally after the terrible assault upon the 
Russian centre at Warsaw before von Hindenbu 
was hammering again at the weakened flanks to left 
and right. The Russian armies have been driven out 
of East Prussia. The Russian advance into Hungary is 
again deferred. 


‘Nothing has more clearly revealed how unimpaired is 
the military vigour of Germany than the late opera- 
tions in Poland. After six months of warfare upon 
two frontiers—warfare full of disappointment and 
difficulty—the German War Staff is still able to take 
the offensive, to bring new armies into the field burn- 
ing with the same high hope—to keep the frontier 
intact. We begin to realise now what specialism 
means. For a generation all the best thought and 
energy of Germany has been put into war. Is it 
surprising that Germany should now give to the world 
a lesson in dying hard? This last blow at the stub- 
born and heroic soldiers of Russia is a proof, if we 
need the proof, of the greatness of the task the Allies 
are jointly called to bear. 


How hard and how long will it die—this German 
Capability and zeal for war? That is the question 
which everyone—even the German himself—is asking 
to-day. The war can end in only one way. But when 
will it end? The German armies’ may batter again 
and again at the bar of steel which waits only for their 
weakening to close irresistibly on the German frontier. 
There may yet again be German victories, and again 
an outward flexing of the Allied lines. But we shall 
learn and grow strong as Germany exhausts her learn- 
mg and grows weak. Of ultimate victory the Allies 


are certain; but each humblest citizen of the Allied 
countries has realised that the bitter and desperate 
masters of war who command the German armies will 
sell that victory dearly and put off the day of purchase 
till they can do no more. 


How strange the position in Poland to-day must 
seem to those who in the first months of the war 
thought of the advance of the Russian armies from 
East Prussia and Galicia towards Berlin and Vienna 
as something irresistible. The Russian advance was 
to have challenged the whole strength of Germany— 
to loosen the cruel grip upon Belgium, to envelop the 
great fortresses on the way into the heart of Germany, 
and shortly to reduce the German armies to a state of 
siege. The Russian armies will yet, we hope, with the 
co-operation of the French and British armies in the 
West, accomplish all that was expected six months 
ago. But there was an error as to the time, and an 
error, too, in the minds of all those observers who - 
expected Russia—there were many such—to do not only 
her own work, but the work of her Western Allies. 
The least observant reader of the signs knows now that 
Russia has a task every way as difficult as our own. 
It will be time to look for Russia established in Silesia 
when the Allies are established upon the Rhine. The 
blows of von Hindenburg are heavy indeed; but he 
cannot strike at the vital part of Russia. Napoleon 
was not able to do that even at Moscow, and the 
Germans are not yet at Warsaw. Von Hindenburg’s 
blows will grow weaker even as the French and British 
creep forward trench by trench in Northern France. 
The victory is with time and stamina, and the Allies 
have both. We are now the more surely marked for 
victory, since we have entirely lost the false perspective 
and folly which once led us to talk ofa six-months war. 


Sir John French in his last despatch very highly 
praises the Territorial Forces at the Front. He 
writes :—‘‘ I and the principal Commanders serving 
under me consider that the Territorial Force has far 
more than justified the most sanguine hopes that any 
of us ventured to entertain of their value and use in 
the field. Commanders of Cavalry Divisions are un- 
stinted in their praise of the manner in which the 
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Yeomanry regiments attached to their brigades have 
done their duty, both in and out of action. The ser- 


‘It will be our endeavour to avoid injury and loss to 
neutrals, but the announcement by the German Gover, 


vice of Divisional Cavalry is now almost entirely per- | ment of their intention to sink merchant vessels and 


formed by Yeomanry, and Divisional Commanders 


report that they are very efficient. 


Army Corps Com- | 
manders are loud in their praise of the Territorial 


| their cargoes without verification of their nationality 
or character, and without making any provision fo, 
_ the safety of non-combatant crews or giving them , 


Battalions which form part of nearly all the brigades | chance of saving their lives, has made it necessary fo; 


at the Front in the first line, and more than one of 
them have told me that these battalions are fast 


His Majesty’s Government to consider what measures 
they should adopt to protect their interests. It is im. 


approaching—if they have not already reached—the possible for one belligerent to depart from rules and 


standard of efficiency of Regular Infantry.”’ 


| precedents and for the other to remain bound by 
| them,”’ 


We earnestly hope that when the Government does | 


make up its’ mind to call up fairly and firmly the youth 
and vigour of the country it will not adopt any half- 
hearted measure or resort to any antiquated machinery 
or perished constitutional practice or theory. The 
country wants men that it may uphold the honour and 
fulfil the obligation of the Empire and win the war. 
We do not want to see it seeking shelter in some 
jerry-built half-way house somewhere between ‘‘ volun- 
taryism ’’ and ‘‘ compulsion When the Government 
acts, let it act thoroughly. 


The advertisement device for getting all the men we 
want, and for getting them in a steady flow, must 
not only fail in the end, but it is viewed with growing 
distaste. Mr. Austen Chamberlain indignantly drew 
the Prime Minister’s attention to the now famous 
‘* Butler advertisement ’’ on Wednesday in the House 
of Commons, and asked: Had the Prime Minister 
seen the advertisement and did he approve of such 
methods? The Prime Minister had not seen the 
advertisement in question. Yet it is the Prime Minis- 


ter who is himself absolutely responsible for it—he | 


and his political colleagues. He has only to say the 
word and the bulk of his Party, the whole body of 
the Opposition—leaders, rank and file alike—and the 
country as a whole will support him loyally. Then 
we shall do, and do magnificently, without advertise- 
ments, without white feathers, without sentimental 
and sensational appeals. We are convinced the coun- 
try is ripe for fair and general obligatory service. 


The German proclamation of blockade by sub- 
marine has quite changed the position at sea. 
Germany has warned Great Britain and the neutral 
Powers that the laws of war will not be observed. 
German submarines will strike at all British ships in 
British waters without warning or inquiry. Since 
warning and inquiry are necessary to discriminate 
between enemy and neutral ships, neutral ships can 
only be assured of safety by avoiding the war zone. 


That is the purport of Germany’s message to the | 


world—a message which, naturally, has raised again 
all the questions that lie between Great Britain and 
the neutral Powers. Our answer on the main point 
has already been made. Germany has declared a 
merciless and a lawless war by sea. Great Britain will 
answer by applying with vigour all the pressure upon 
Germany which is lawfully allowed. Germany being 
an armed camp which has been put upon rations, Ger- 
many may lawfully be starved. The late British policy 


_ The leniency of the naval policy of the Britis, 
| Government during the last six months is shown by 
_the figures of Sir E. Grey’s Note to the American 
| Government. The war has arrested the decline jp 
_ American exports, except in the case of cotton, which 
| is not contraband and has not been touched by the 

Fleet. American exports have not only recovered 

since the outbreak of war, but stand at a higher 
| figure than last year. But this is not so significant as 
| what follows. American exports to Great Britain and 
her Allies have decreased; American exports to neutral 
countries and to Austria have increased by over 20 mil- 
lion dollars. In September and October 1913 the United 
States exported no lard to Denmark. In the same 
months of last year they exported over 22 million pounds, 
The corresponding figures as to bacon were: 1913, 
nil; 1914, 1,022,195 lb.; canned beef, 1913, nil; 1914, 
151,200 Ib. ; pickled and cured beef, 1913, 42,901 |b.; 
1914, 156,143 lb.; pickled pork, 1913, nil; 1914, 
| 812,872 lb. Here is clear evidence that foodstuffs have 
passed freely into Germany for the last six months, 
Germany, in command of the sea, would not have 
suffered it. Bismarck himself, who was never so ex- 
treme as the Germans of to-day, expressly declared 
that foodstuffs are to be regarded as contraband in so 
far as they add to the power of the enemy for resist- 
ance. That was not the doctrine of Great Britain; 
but the doctrine of Great Britain has now to be 
| reconsidered. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| The request of the American Government for an 
_ explanation of the German blockade has been rudely 
answered by Germany. America asked for an assur- 
ance to American citizens that American vessels would 
not be molested by the German Fleet otherwise than by 
visit and search. Germany flatly refuses this assur- 
, ance. Neutral vessels which enter the war zone are 
themselves responsible for any accidents that may 
occur. Nothing is said as to the American contention 
that such ‘‘ accidents ’’ would be a violation of the laws 
of war. It is suggested, indeed, that the fault is with 
| America and the neutral Powers, who have broken 
their neutrality by sailing to British ports and supplying 
| British customers. The German Note informs America 
as to her duty. She must enforce upon the British 
| Fleet ‘‘ humaner ’’ methods of warfare—that is to say, 
| she must insist that Great Britain allows free importa- 
_ tion of all things to Germany. If America will do that, 
| Germany will forego her right of torpedoing merchant 
_ vessels without inquiry. 


as to contraband—a policy which has allowed ships | 


to come and go with goods for German consumption 
—is to be revised. Our policy henceforth is the policy 
of full pressure. 


Hitherto, of course, the pressure of the British Fleet 
has been nowhere approaching full pressure. The 


laws of contraband have been read as a neutral and-| 


impartial Government would read them. Commodities 


have poured into Germany from neutral, and through | 


neutral, ports. Great Britain administering the law 
of the sea felt that she held the sea in trust for the 
whole world. The proclamation of Germany makes 


it doubtful whether even from the neutral point of | 


view full pressure is not called for in the interests 


Failing this recognition by America of her duty as a 
_ neutral Power, which, according to the German Note, 
America has consistently neglected to understand, it 
is suggested to the American Foreign Office that 
_danger to American shipping would be lessened (a) if 
American vessels kept entirely out of British waters, 
and (b) if American warships were deputed to convoy 
_all American vessels through the war zone, taking, 
as they needs must, the risk of steaming into a 
minefield. These two suggestions will hardly appeal 
to a neutral Government whose ships have the right, 
| subject to international prize law and the right of 
| search, to sail where they will without any need of 
_ protection from armed convoys. 


of the whole world. From the British point of view | 


there is now only one practicable policy. Sir E. Grey | 


has already declared to the United States Government : 


The last air raid upon Ostend was as well conducted 
| —as sound and methodical a piece of work—as our 
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airmen have yet done. The continuous and excellent | Mr. Bonar Law with vague and foolish abuse. But 
service done by the Flying Corps, naval and military, | the real facts and figures, the implications of the prin- 


is one of the best features of the war. Sir John 
French’s last despatch has an interesting passage con- 
cerning the airmen on the military side. They have 
adopted it as a settled policy to give chase to any 
hostile aeroplane at sight unless there are important 
dispatches or observations to be delivered. This has 
had the effect of driving the enemy from the air as 
soon as he appears within view of the British airmen. 
There is no doubt whatever of the ‘‘ moral supe- 
riority ’’ established by our Flying Corps. 


Mr. Lloyd George told the House of Commons on 
Monday that a moment's conversation with the Minis- 


ters of France and Russia was worth whole weeks | 


of correspondence. ‘‘It was our conclusion that 
these conferences might with profit to the cause of the 
Allies be extended to other spheres of co-operation.”’ 
Certainly a great deal of business was successfully 
handled at the late conferences of Mr. Lloyd George 
with the Finance Ministers of France and Russia. 


First there was the problem as to the simplest and 
most economic way of raising the necessary war loans. 
The governing principle was to treat the allied Powers 
as virtually onc. ‘‘ An alliance in a great war, to be 
effective ’’, said Mr. Lloyd George, ‘* needs that each 
country must bring all its resources, whatever they 
are, into the common stock. An alliance for war 
cannot be conducted on limited liability principles. If 
one country in the alliance has more trained and 
armed men ready with guns, rifles, and ammunition 
than another, she must bring them all up against the 
common enemy, without regard to the fact that the 
others cannot for the moment make a similar contri- 
bution. But it is equally true that the same principle 
applies to the country with the larger Navy, or the 


country with the greater resources in capital and | 


credit. They must be made available to the utmost 
for the purposes of the alliance, whether the other 
countries make a similar contribution or not. That is 
the principle which the conference determined to 
recommend to their respective Governments.”’ 


The practical way in which this pooling of resources 
works is shown in the measures taken to relieve the 
financial difficulties of Russia. Russia requires huge 
credits to be established in the countries whence she 
is purchasing her war material. Russia has enormous 
resources, but no immediate capital. Her exports are 
for the time being held up and her labour withdrawn. 
France and Great Britain are able to help her by 
making advances to Russia in their respective coun- 
tries, and by raising a loan. This loan is to be raised 
in two equal parts of 425,000,000 in Paris and Lon- 
don. Already the first issue of £10,000,000 has been 
subscribed in London. There is another way in which 
a beneficial co-operation of the Allies has been 
arranged. Hitherto the three Powers have been pur- 
chasing against one another in neutral countries, thus 
competing against one another and raising prices. 
This wili henceforth be avoided. Among other 
measures decided at the conference was a plan to 
enable Russian merchants to clear their accounts with 
this country. The Russian merchants can pay, but 
the difficulties of exchange made it impossible. The 
Russian Government will collect these bills and pass 
them on in Treasury bills to Great Britain. 


The House of Commons has not done well in the late 
debates on the price of foodstuffs. There has been a 
grievous unreality throughout. The full case has not 
been stated for the consumer. Mr. Asquith stated 
clearly and admirably the case for the Government’s 
policy of caution, for the shipowners, railways and 
merchants; and we have recognised the strength of his 
argument so far as it goes. But there were reserves 
in Mr. Asquith’s speech, and these reserves have re- 
mained virtually untouched. Mr. Bonar Law bravely 
stated a principle, and the Labour men have supported 


| 


_ formerly held. 


ciple Mr. Bonar Law has stated, have not been put in 
evidence. These debates have completely failed. We 
trust that this matter will again be raised, and that 
someone may yet be found to give us competently and 
bravely the point of view of the lower and middle-class 
consumer. 


It is very hard to write with any patience of the 
following incident, but we will try to do so for the 
sake of the political truce: Sir Henry Primrose, the 
Chairman of the Welsh Church Commission, receives 
a pension of £1,266 13s. 4d. a year as a retired Civil 
Servant. He is now to receive, over and above this, 
#:1,500 a year for his new work. In all he is to have 
42,766 odd, and at a time when the country needs 
every pound it can secure for the war and for the 
soldiers and sailors who are broken in that war. Yet 
it is a law of the land that, ‘‘in case any person 
enjoying any superannuation allowance . . . shall be 


_ appointed to fill any office in any public department ”’ 


he shall receive only so much of his pension as will 
bring his total salary up to the pay of the office he 
Sir Henry Primrose’s pay in his 
former office was £2,000 a year. We detest raising 
a question of this kind now, but it must be done. 
It is a duty; we draw the attention of the Editors of 
‘Truth ’’ and of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle”’ to this 
matter and hope they will at once discuss it. 


We cannot trust ourselves to say what we think 
of the act of the Board of Education towards the 
Canadian troops which Mr. Gundry discusses in our 
Correspondence columns this week. But we would 
ask all Canadians to believe that the act in question 
will be deeply resented—when it comes to be more 
generally known—by every decent and loyal person in 
this country. We thank Mr. Gundry for drawing our 
notice to this matter. 


_ The figures given lately by Mr. McKenna of the 
| Street traffic fatal accidents in London, respectively in 

1913 and 1914, certainly show that the lessening of 
the light can be dangerous; but the point is that it is 
only dangerous so long as stupid and reckless drivers 
persist in driving at a high speed in the dark. In 
December 1913 there were 56 fatal accidents, and 
in December 1914 there were 89. In November 
1913 and 1914 the numbers, oddly enough, are equal, 
but in October 1913 and October 1914 they were, 
respectively, 47 and 92. The lesson is quite clear. 
All people who use taxis—among the chief high-speed 
offenders—should insist on their drivers going slowly 
through dark streets. At present they often travel at 
a speed which is exceedingly dangerous in streets dimly 
lit. 


As to the lighting, the police are quite right in keep- 
ing it down. The complaints about ill-lit streets are 
thoughtless and ignorant, for it is perfectly well known 
that nothing so confuses and defeats the plans of air- 
craft as darkness. What fighters in air-craft desire 
is plenty of movement and plenty of light beneath 
them: when these are absent they cannot distinguish 
objects and their plans are largely defeated. British, 
Belgian, and French aeroplanists can all testify 
to this. We have not the least patience with 
theatre and music-hall people who complain of the ill-lit 
streets of London to-day. Besides, their complaint 
shows that they are blind to the great advantages of 
the present system of lighting London in other matters 
besides that of the public safety. They apparently 
cannot perceive that London streets at night are far 
more beautiful to look at and far more agreeable to 
walk in than when every shop flares with a vulgar 
display of hard light, and when the disgusting electric 
light advertisements deface walls, river side, and 
space itself. May London never go back to its old, 
vulgar, hateful system of lighting! - We want no more 
of that City of Dreadful Light. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE NAVY AND ITS WORK. 


ROLOGUE and peroration are not often vital 
parts of a speech, but in Mr. Churchill’s naval 
statement this week both contained very important 
points. We will deal with them at once. In his 
prologue Mr. Churchill claimed that, on war being 
declared, the Navy was found to be in a very different 
state from the Army for the work before it: the Navy 
was fully prepared in all ways for the campaign; 
whereas the Army had to be made eight or ten times 
as big as the start of the war found it—so that ‘* the 
War Office has been, and is, engaged in the vast 
processes of expansion, improvisation, and develop- 
ment entirely without parallel in military experience ’’. 
It is strictly true, and it is valuable indeed to have from 
a Cabinet Minister so frank and full an admission. 
Last August we went into the war utterly unprepared 
for anything in the nature of a huge land campaign 
against a Power like Germany; as we ventured to 
put it ourselves—‘‘ We were no more prepared to go 
to war with Germany than we were to go to war with 
ihe infernal regions ’’; although (1) Germany, with, 
it must be admitted, singular candour, had in 1912* 
formally told our Government that she wished to 
dominate Europe, and expected us to look on whilst 
she did so; and (2) our entente with [rance and 
grouping with France and Russia made it reasonably 
certain that, when the German attack on Europe 
came, Great Britain would be called on to fight with 
her European associates, not only on sea, but also on 
land, and on a great scale. 

We desire to say no more of this at present—though 
later there is not the faintest doubt in the world that 
the thinking part of the public will demand to be told 
why we went to war unprepared on the land side after 
our extremely clear warning in 1912. As to the Navy, 
we believe that, despite some criticism by Mr. Falle, 
M.P., the country will thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Churchill; the Navy was ready for the Great War; it 
was finely led, manned, and organised in every 
respect. Mr. Churchill himself, we would add, merits 
high credit for his work. We sometimes have not 
quite relished the tone of his wordy arguments with 
Germany ; it would be better perhaps if he restricted 
himself to argumentum ad baculum, so far as Ger- 
many goes; but his energy is a most inspiring thing 
in war, and we are convinced he has done great things 
for the aerial branch by taking part in it himself. Mr. 
Churchill ar:l his predecessors have done very well 
indeed in regard to the Navy; and we gladly and fully 
acknowledge it. 

We can agree, then, without reserve with Mr. 
Churchill’s prologue and with his proud and just claim 
that the Navy was ready for the vast work it is 
accomplishing and will, we firmly believe, carry 
through. But we dissent altogether from a statement 
in his peroration—namely, that the Navy ‘‘ could, if 
need be, even in default of all other favourable causes, 
ultimately by itself decide the issues of the war’’. 
We do not know to what school this theory of naval 
might belongs. It may be the blue-water or the 
blue-air school; and we note with some surprise that 
it is apparently approved by some eminent writers. 
But whoever holds or does not hold it, we must dis- 
sent. | The Navy cannot travel overland. It cannot 
fight in Poland or in Northern France, and it cannot 
get across the Rhine, or clear out Belgium. Of 
course, the meaning is clear enough—namely, that 
ultimately, if the worst comes to the worst, the Navy 
could, by its tremendous unseen pressure on Germany 
and Austria in the matter. of food supply and trade, 
starve them out, and so finish the war. But it is a 
question, an open question; and in any case we prefer 
not to imagine a prolongation of things which might well 
mean the terrible crippling and paralysing of the Allied 
land power... It would be ill indeed for us: how much 


* The exact date in r9r2, avery important matter, has, how- 
ever, not yet been. given to the public. 


worse for our heroic and devoted Ally France, who js 
suffering in this war in a way we do not perhaps 
always fully realise owing to our island position? 
This war has to be won on land; whilst the British 
Navy—aided by the Navies of France and Russia, 
and, we are happy to think, by our excellent friend 
Japan—is playing its splendid part. This will be fully 
realised before very long now when Loid Kitchener’s 
great Armies take the field. 

We turn now to the development of the naval side 
of the war through the submarine threat of Germany, 
Mr. Churchill has done well to warn us that Ger- 
many’s threat of blockade by submarine is not idle, 
It is not to be lightly received. Almost certainly 
there will be losses—more serious losses, perhaps, 
than the mercantile marine has yet suffered. There 
has been too much derision of the German threat—as 
though it could be treated merely as a threat on paper 
—as an attempt to frighten the enemy and to flutter 
the neutral Governments of Europe with words and 
documents. There is no doubt at all that the German 
Admiralty is making ready to wage war in an entirely 
novel way—a way disallowed by the laws of the sea— 
altogether unexpected and incalculable. In this new 
form of warfare—a barbarous warfare thrust upon the 
enemies of Germany to the very natural uneasiness and 
anxiety of all non-belligerents—there must needs be 
surprises on both sides : some of them necessarily dis- 
tressing. The German Government is clearly set upon 
going the whole length of its proclamation. It has 
this week attempted to justify the literal terms of this 
proclamation to the American Foreign Office; and 
there is no doubt that the literal terms represent 
Germany’s literal intention. German submarines will 
be ordered to sink at sight all suspected vessels, with- 
out search or inquiry. It is pleaded that this action is 
necessary because search and inquiry expose the sub- 
marine to attack. The same excuse is pleaded for the 
impossibility of invariably discriminating between 
British and neutral vessels; more especially if German 
commanders are not helped in the selection of their 
quarry by the invariable flying of a British ensign 
upon British ships. The Admiralty is right in refusing 
to take lightly Germany’s threat, and in telling the 
public frankly to be prepared for serious results. 

It is, of course, absurd for Germany to claim that 
her proclamation establishes a blockade or anything 
approaching a blockade. Germany's subtle proposal 
to the American Government that the Allies shall give 
free passage to German supplies in retutn for a raising 
of the German blockade by submarine—that is, in- 
deed, absurd. It is almost as absurd as a proposal 
would be from us at this moment that Germany should 
withdraw from Belgium and from Russian Poland on 
the understanding that France withdrew from Alsace. 
But, though Germany’s assumption of a_ blockade 
which does not exist is absurd, Germany’s threat to 
harass murderously and pitilessly all ships found in 
British waters must be taken seriously. It will not 
vitally affect us; but we must be ready to endure 
losses, and we have every reason to betieve that the 
Germans will be as bad as their word. 

As Mr. Churchill has said, ‘‘A new position is 
created ’’. Germany’s conduct of the war by sea has 
compelled the British Admiralty to reconsider its 
policy. Since war broke out it has been English 
policy to keep well within the limits of what is per- 
missible by the laws of war. Imports of food have 
passed into Germany unchallenged. Neutral ships 
have passed directly into German ports and out again. 
These were immunities enjoyed by Germany out of 
respect for international agreements which she has 
now contemptuously shredded. Every impartial critic 
will allow that the British Fleet is now morally entitled 
to draw tighter its constriction of the enemy. It is 
legally entitled to do so; for Germany is now a fortress 
where all supplies are administered directly by the 
Commander. The law is that all supplies passing to a 
belligerent army are contraband. Since all the re- 
sources of Germany are now in the hands of the War 
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Staff and the whole country has been put upon rations, 
food is as legally contraband as copper or petrol. 
Great Britain might naturally have hesitated to take 
the advantage which in these circumstances the letter 
of the law allows. But the German proclamation makes 
any further hesitation impossible. Mr. Churchill 
informs us that the whole policy of the British 
Fleet as to contraband is being reconsidered, and 
that the Allied Governments are preparing a declara- 
tion which will ‘‘ have the effect for the first time of 
applying the full force of naval pressure to the 
enemy ”’. 

This brings us again to a question we have fre- 
quently discussed. ‘‘ The full force of naval pressure ’’ 
of which Mr. Churchill speaks will necessarily mean 
yet more loss and inconvenience to neutral countries. 
Almost the first effect of the German proclamation 
was to bring: forward once more the problem of the 
neutral nations. The reluctance of the Allied Govern- 
ments to make the state of war more difficult and 
perplexing for neutral countries than is necessary has 
been shown again and again. Courtesy and fairness 
to the ncutral nations have largely dictated the conduct 
of the British Fleet in its assertion of our supremacy 
at sea. England entered into the war as champion 
of the rights of a neutral State, and she has hitherto 
strained no point of international law in her own 
favour. Few of the neutral Governments can have 
avoided reflecting how differently the proclaimers of 
blockade by submarine would have asserted such a 
mastery of the sea as the Allies have now established. 
The Prussian hand upon the neutral trader would have 
been heavily and harshly laid. Germany’s proclama- 
tion, if she commanded the sea to-day, would run: 
‘Let all ships forbear to trade with the enemy and 
keep out of the enemy’s waters; otherwise it may be 
necessary to sink them at sight, discrimination being 
difficult and dangerous ’’. The British Admiralty will 
proclaim no such thing. Neutral countries will hardly 
fail to appreciate the difference between a belligerent 
which though it has the power of a giant forbears to 
club like a giant and a belligerent which sets out to 
club like a giant though happily it has but a little 
power. 

Sir E. Grey’s note tothe United States this week must 
surely bring home to America the difference between 
the British and German attitude towards neutral coun- 
tries. The German proclamation of blockade by sub- 
marine must lead to new conditions on the sea—condi- 
tions which are a menace to American ships and 
cargoes. We hope that no neutral Government will 
lose sight of the true origin of these new conditions. 
It is not now merely a question of using neutral flags 
or the right of search. It is a question as to whether 
any Power can, without incurring the hostility of all 
civilised Governments, be suffered to proclaim that it 
intends to sink outright, without warning or inquiry 
or examination, any ship conjectured to be conveying 
English crews and cargoes. Can such a proclamation 
be allowed to go unchallenged? Is there a Govern- 
ment in the world which will accept it as coming within 
the laws and customs of civilised warfare? According 
as this question is answered by the American Govern- 
ment the attitude of America to Great Britain will be 
determined. If America disapproves of the procla- 
mation as heartily as we believe she does, it will also 
be realised in America that Great Britain has to meet 
it, and that it can only be met by the full pressure of 
the British Fleet and by every lawful and traditional 
device of open war. 

When the main question is settled the details must 
needs fall into place—details, for example, as to the 
neutral flag, as to contraband and detention. The 
neutral countries have to decide who is responsible 
for the coming state of the war by sea, and to deal 
fairly by both parties according to that decision, As 
to the safety of neutral ships, clearly there can be no 
more safety for any ship that sails so long as there is 
a German submarine to infest the sea, or a German 
mine-layer to steal about the water in a suitable dis- 
guise. Germany, who began as the declared enemy 


of one neutral State, now menaces the lives and pro- 
perty of all. 


It is not Great Britain who threatens the 

safety of ships that fly the American flag, though she 

has used, and may use again, that flag for the pro- 

tection of non-belligerent vessels. Germany has her- 

self proclaimed that all flags are suspected; that no 

flag shall necessarily procure the ship it serves the 

right of all merchant or passenger ships that pass 

the sea—the right of establishing her immunity from 

attack by proof of her neutrality. 

The British position is unassailable, but we must not 

think that it will not be assailed, ur that it is neces- 

sarily proof against attack. The British Government 

have a hard task in front of them. We believe that 

Sir E. Grey’s note to America will be read and 
understood by the majority of observers in America; 

but we also realise that the new British naval policy— 
the policy of full pressure, the policy of treating Ger- 
many as an armed camp to be starved if necessary into 
submission—will alarm and offend many American 
traders. Full advantage of this will be taken by the 
German party in America. Difficulties will occur and 
recur. But the British attitude is now declared firmly. 
Its justice and necessity are proved. The sea-power 
which we have built up at enormous cost is to be used 
with all possible regard for non-belligerent nations, 
but it is to be used at full power. The British Fleet 
is not the only, nor it may be the decisive weapon in 
this war; but it is a weapon which, given the full and 
deadly play it requires, will strike at the enemy with 
increasing effect as the months go by. This full and 
deadly play will henceforth be allowed; and we firmly 
believe that, though its blows and the enemy’s counter- 
blows obliquely bring loss to the neutral Powers, our 
policy will, in their eyes, be justified as the only pos- 
sible retort to an enemy which has compelled belli- 
gerents and non-belligerents to share alike the risks 
of the war. 


THE CHECK IN EAST PRUSSIA, AND THE 
STATE OF GERMANY. 


USSIAN arms have had a very grave check in East 
Prussia, and the German frontier is again cleared 
of the invader. There is no doubt whatever about 
this; and it serves no good purpose in the world, but 
on the contrary it serves a decidedly bad purpose, to 
hide the truth and to affect that the whole thing is of 
no special import or significance. It is of distinct 
importance, and it ought to be most significant to well- 
meaning but misguided people who employ their time 
and abilities in killing the Kaiser with the mouth. It 
is a strange thing that any educated and sensible person 
should have a moment’s doubt about the military 
power and efficiency of the German Army. Surely to 
grasp that fact it is not at all necessary to be an 
expert in armies or in war. A country which for 
decades, if not for generations, has laid itself out, has 
concentrated itself, on the whole art and organisation 
of war, should reach much efficiency. A little observa- 
tion of natural laws should assure one of that. What 
nations do with all their might, what individuals do with 
all their might they must tend, on the whole, to do 
very well and thoroughly. The thing is not only in 
man, it is everywhere in Nature. Darwin’s theory of 
evolution and of the origin of species is full from 
beginning to end with illustrations of this. Every 
hedgerow and wood and field in spring and summer 
abounds with quite unmistakable illustrations. But we 
need not go so far or deep as Darwin: the truth is 
admirably expressed in the old saw, ‘* Practice makes 
perfect’. Germany has practised the military business 
with all her might for a long time: hence we find her, 
undoubtedly, highly efficient in it. She is efficient, all 
round, in it; and all her organisation is remarkable 
for its war foresight. 
The extremely informing series of articles, “‘ Six 
Weeks with the Enemy ”’, which the ‘‘ Times ’’ is now 
publishing, bears out absolutely what we have 
repeatedly said in the SaturpAY REviEw about the true 


state of things in Germany. Many people here have 
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gone hopelessly astray through listening to, and 
piecing together, various bits of club, lobby and street 
gossip, hearsay, hazard, about the supposed pitiable 
condition of the enemy. It has been almost impossible 
to enter a railway carriage, or a restaurant, or a London 
club without hearing two or three people heartily agree- 
ing with each other that Germany is coming very near 
to her last gasp. We have more than once heard a 
youthful recruit told that, alas, he has no earthly 
chance of seeing anything of the war; for it will be all 
over by the time he has got his khaki—or at any rate 
his gun! The action of the German Government in 
taking over the bread supplies is regarded as the final 
touch ; starvation now stares the whole German people 
in the face, we have been assured, and the Revolution 
is already overdue. Anyone who ventures to hint the 
opposite is at once taken by this sanguine section of 
the public—which includes men of all ages, education 
and stations in life—either as a pessimist or as a person 
with secret leanings towards Junker ‘‘ Militarism ”’ ; 
or, at any rate, as a thoroughly atrabilious person with 
a liver out of order. Mr. Tennant, the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for War, announces on behalf of the 
Government that we shall want before the end of the 
campaign every able-bodied man for our armies. This 
announcement points to the fact that the Germans are 
not yet at their last gasp, and that some rather 
strenuous work is before the Allies ere Berlin is entered 
or even the Rhine crossed. But Mark Tapleyism 
sweeps aside any little announcement of that kind. 
Germany has no copper, it declares, and you can’t fight 
without copper; her bread is running short, and she 
will not be able to get much more—or the Government 
would not, of course, have seized on what she has. 
And Tapleyism goes on to predict a certain happy event 
—namely, the signing of the peace, probably at Berlin 
—well before the leaf is off. It forgets entirely that it 
was predicting that happy event was to take place well 
before even the bud was on, much less the leaf off. 

The success of the German arms in East Prussia 
should really not be minimised any longer in this 
country. We must face it squarely, and realise that 
we have shouted too loud before being out of the wood. 
But it will not affect, though it will postpone, the 
result of the war. Russia is fed by a mighty spirit 
and will, which are entirely unimpaired; nor has any 
great inroad been made on her immense supply of men. 
Meanwhile at length Great Britain’s turn to strike 
hard on land draws near: as a little earnest of that, it 
has just been announced that the Canadian contingent 
is already in France. Our transport system really is 
proving a triumph, swift and secret; and naturally so, 
for we have practised with all our might, for a long 
time, the art and organising of the sea. 


ANILINE DYES. 


T looks as though the Government had not yet put 
away all the small theories and doctrines that 

get into the way of practical men when there is some- 
thing calling to be done. Mr. Asquith last week 
claimed to be speaking about food prices as a practical 
man. He had, he said, put out of mind all economic 
prejudices. Are we to believe that this is true of all 
the members of the Government? Why, for example, 
cannot the Board of Trade deal straightly and simply 
with the question of aniline dyes? Why has one 
scheme after another collapsed after a short discus- 
sion? A simple problem is stated, but the simple 
answer is mysteriously withheld. Are we to think that 
there are Ministers to-day in the Government who 
still think in phrases of the fiscal platform? For three 
months the Board of Trade has shuffled uneasily over 
the dye question. Valuable time has been lost. Yet 
the problem is a simple one. The Government wish 
to establish a new industry; the potential manufac- 
turers wish to obtain security. The Government are 
willing to give some security, but it is not the security 
that the manufacturers desire. On the other hand, 
the security which they desire the Government appar- 
ently will not give, although they will give almost 


anything else which the manufacturers do not desire, 

Now there is only one satisfactory way of discus. 
sing a question of this kind—to disregard theories, 
doctrines, academic principles and preconceptions, and 
to look at a practical thing in a practical manner. [If 
it is a good thing for this country to manufacture 
aniline dyes instead of importing them, let it do so; 
if it is a matter of indifference, let the country do with. 
out them during the War, and continue to import 
from Germany afterwards. The Government have 
decided that it is a good thing—indeed, in future 
almost an essential thing—for us to manufacture 
instead of importing aniline dyes. The users of these 
dyes agree with the Government. And since the 
country, which has no special knowledge of the con- 
ditions of a particular trade, but a clear judgment on 
commercial matters as a whole, approves the general 
principle, it only remains to give it effect. 

The position of this trade is peculiar. The chemical 
principle on which it is based was the discovery of an 
Englishman, who, finding no encouragement from 
capitalists here, took his knowledge to Germany. 
There he was successful, and Germany, by an expendi- 
ture of capital on research work and _ systematic 
organisation, has fairly beaten the English manufac- 
turers, who took up the industry too late and with too 
little resolution. German competition with the English 
colour and aniline dye trades has been formidable and 
almost overwhelming of late years. The dry and 
ground colours in which British makers were unrivalled 
a century back are now equally well made by the 
Germans. The natural earth or vegetable colours 


largely ousted by the German chemists and colours 
based on coal-tar products ; the natural indigo industry, 
for instance, which our manufacturers imported from 
India, has been almost completely ruined by its chemi- 
cal rival. Even vermilion, which has long been made 
by a few great English houses from quicksilver by a 
jealously guarded secret process, is no longer immune 
from German competition. 

It is necessary to acknowledge these facts, unpleasant 
as they are, before discussing the remedy. This is one 
of the few industries where we have been beaten by 
lack of courage or lack of faith in scientific process. 
But the English commercial chemist is as good as the 
German. He only needs opportunity, and that oppor- 
tunity we are willing to believe that English manufac- 
turers will now give him, providing the Government 
will give the manufacturer his opportunity in return. 
But it is useless to blink the fact that the English 
aniline dye manufacturers cannot make up their lost 
time and opportunities in a few years, far less a few 
months. The war will in all probability be over before 
they are prepared to compete with the German manu- 
facturers on equal terms. In any event they will have 
to pay more for labour than the Germans, who, if the 
war goes against them, will pay even lower wages than 
before, and who in consequence will place their pro- 
ducts more cheaply on the world’s markets, where they 
had secured almost a monopoly. The English manu- 
facturer can only cheapen his product either by more 
perfect machinery—a most difficult thing to achieve, 
the German machinery being already highly efficient— 
or by larger production, which means a secure home 
market and a possible export market ; or by even better 
organisation than the Germans possess. All these 
things take time, they require capital, and capital 
requires security. 

By universal admission that security is not given by 
the Government’s plan. The great textile manufac- 
turers of Yorkshire and Lancashire, who are the chief 
users of these dyes, have discussed the question thor- 
oughly in their Chambers of Commerce and the news- 
papers, and although there is some natural divergence 
of opinion as to the best plan, there is unanimous agree- 
ment that the Government’s plan, or rather plans, will 
not do at all. Even to the latest scheme which has 
been officially put forward the answer has not been 
cordial. If, when the whole question comes to be dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons next Monday, the 


Government still holds to it that it knows better than 


which English makers preferred to use have been’ 
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have been suggested. There is first the grant of a 
pounty on production; secondly, the imposition of a 
tariff on competing imports about equal to the disadvan- 
tage at which the new trade is computed to stand 
against older and stronger rivals; thirdly, absolute pro- 
hibition of the German product for a period of years, 
say, twenty years, while the English industry is estab- 
jishing itself. No doubt the strait sect of economists 
could find and has found objections to each of these 
methods, but each would give the necessary security, 
and we do not know that either in principle or in prac- 
‘ice there is much to choose between them. 

Why, then, is the thing not done, seeing that the 
Government want it done and the country wants it 
done? Presumably some economic pedantry stands in 
the way. Now we have not the least desire to argue 
this matter from the Tariff Reform angle. Economic 
theories are dependent on international peace. It 
would be mere folly to argue the question as a wrangle 
between two schools. We have to strip ourselves of 
economic doctrines as completely as we have of party 
politics, and to look simply at the facts. Our manu- 
facturers are ready to put their energies into the 
aniline dye trade, but the necessary machinery requires 
large capital and there must be some certainty that 
the machinery will not have to be scrapped after the 
war, when Germany again begins to import her pro- 
ducts into this country. Unless that certainty is 
given, and it can be given by any one of the three 
methods already mentioned, capital will seek a safer 
road, and the colour tradeé—which is a national interest, 
since the use of colours enters into almost every manu- 
facture, and some manufactures, as we have recently 
discovered, are almost dependent on the colours they 
use—will sink back into its old position. 

_ The best thing that the Board of Trade can do when 
it comes to answer its critics on Monday is to an- 
nounce the withdrawal of its schemes, to call a con- 
ference of colour and aniline dye manufacturers and 
the chief users of those products, to be guided by their 
advice, and to shape its policy accordingly. If a 
Government guarantee is required—which necessarily 
means some measure of Government control—then let 
us keep that part of the Board of Trade’s scheme; but 
the essential thing is to give security to the manu- 
facturers after the war; and it matters to no one 
whether the security be called protection or by some 
other name. We entirely agree with the Government 
that it is not good for us to be dependent on Germany 
for so important a trade, particularly since it enters 


turers are successfully competing with the world. 
Having decided that we can no longer be dependent, 
it only remains to determine on the best practical 
method of securing independence. 


‘““ENGLAND” OR BRITAIN”. 


E have lately slipped into the use of a word 
which once was honourable, but is henceforth, 
it seems, to be used no more. There appears to be 
a large number of people who are hurt when this 
word is used. There is even an Act of Parliament 
against its employment. People write to us urging 
that the use of this word implies a narrow spirit, an 
ignorance of history and the law, a slight upon many 
devoted and gallant men. ‘‘ England” is the word 
of which we are speaking—‘t England’’, and its 
derivatives such as ‘‘ English’’ and ‘‘ Englishman ’’. 
To talk of the English is to insult the Irish, to humi- 
liate the Scottish, to ignore the Welsh. It is also to 
offend the people of Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand; because, when we talk of the English, 
We are forgetting the British Empire. We are treat- 
ing as of no account the Dominions Beyond the Seas. 

Clearly, in the view of our correspondents,’ there 
aré many grave objections to this word. We had 


XUM 


into so many industries in which English manufac- 


ctical men, and refuses to give the necessary | falsely imagined it was a word not only innocent of 
security, the opportunity will pass. offence, but one which might reasonably serve to rally 
Three methods of giving security to a young trade | and inspire all those who speak the language of 


Shakespeare and Wordsworth. But we had forgotten 
the history books. In writing ‘‘ England ’’ we were wil- 
fully neglecting to remember that some six hundred 
years ago there were battles at Falkirk and Bannock- 
burn; that James I. of England was James VI. 
of Scotland; that there were Lords of the Marches 
in Herefordshire and Shropshire; and that Strongbow 
needed an interpreter. It is urged that to speak the 
name of England is to ignore that once there were 
frontiers within the British islands; and that men 
have gone out to the ends of the earth from the North 
of the Tweed as well as from the South; and that 
good fighters have come from the West of the Severn 
as well as from the East. Are we to believe that this 
feeling against the name of England is widely spread? 
Or is it simply the misunderstanding of a few which 
can be cleared away? It is hard to believe that the 
majority of Irishmen or Scotsmen are as ready as 
some of our correspondents have shown themselves 
to suspect a slight where none is intended. Who is 
more popular in England to-day than the Scotsman, 
the Canadian, the Irishman—all who are fighting and 
working for their English or British kindred? How 
can it be imagined that the word ‘‘ England ’’ has 
anything about it racially or locally exclusive? Surely 
when one speaks of ‘‘ England ’’ one is not supposed to 
be ruling imaginary lines from Berwick to the East 
or from Chester to the South. What precisely is 
this false sentiment that insists upon always carefully 
writing ‘‘ British’ for ‘‘ English’, thus putting in 
a place of honour a name which has no historical 
association with anything at all—except possibly the 
painted Britons whom Ceasar met somewhere in 
Middlesex—and in putting a narrow and exclusive 
sense upon a word which English poets have made 
synonymous with everything which the Englishman, 
Scotsman, Irishman, and Welshman value and pos- 
sess equally one with another? When Shakespeare 
described England as a “‘blesséd plot’? and a 
‘* precious stone set in the silver sea ”?, was he ex- 
cluding the Grampians? Shakespeare imagined a sea- 
coast for Bohemia; but even he would hardly have 
imagined an envious surge beating upon the Cheviots. 
Are we to say that Shakespeare was parochial and 
exclusive when he made the fifth Henry address the 
English before Harfleur after he had been at special 
pains to show us in the armies addressed a very Care- 
ful and valiant Welshman, an energetic and gallant 
Irishman, and a particularly deadly fighter from North 
of the Tweed? Or perhaps we are to believe that the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Scots Observer ’’, who extolled Burns 
among the poets, intended a slight upon Scotland 
when he wrote: 
‘* What have I done for you, 
England, my England? ”’ 
According to one Act of Union he should have said 
“Great Britain’. According to another he should 
have said ‘‘ Great Britain and Ireland ’’; and to escape 
all suspicion of being narrow he should have written : 
‘* What have I done for you, . 
Great - Britain - and - Ireland - Canada - Australia - 
New - Zealand - South - Africa - India - and - 
the - Crown - Colonies? ”’ 


We do not think that even the most precise of our 
correspondents would really have liked his poem any 
the better for being thus correct. 

Perhaps our readers in the Dominions Beyond the 
Seas—w hom we should like to set at rest in this matter, 
because we value their good opinion and good-will— 
may remember that the title of a great book which 
everyone at all interested in Colonial history knows 
by heart is not ‘‘ The Expansion of Great Britain 
and Ireland”, but ‘‘ The Expansion of England’. 
The great story of English expansion which Seeley 


tells is full of the brave and undying work of men 
| who come from every province of these islands. It 
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is certain that these men would find no cause of offence 
in being included in a book on the expansion of Eng- 
land. ‘They were too busy upon frontiers in Canada 
or South Africa to spare a thought for frontiers which 
were wiped out years ago by the Tweed and Severn. 

There is really no sense or dignity in the complain- 
ing of our correspondents. In speaking of ‘‘ England ”’ 
where the lawyers would write ‘‘ Great Britain and 
Ireland ’’ there is no intention of suggesting that these 
islands are exclusively inhabited by the descendants of 
Angles and Saxons, and that all other races are 
ignored. There is nothing provincial in the name of 
England except for those who perversely give to it a 
political colour. The charge of being narrow and 
exclusive recoils upon our correspondents. They are 
thinking of their own small part in that great ideal 
consecrated by all English poets as ‘* England”’ 
instead of thinking of the whole. When the English 
poets talk of ‘‘ England ’’ they mean Scotland and Ire- 
iand and Wales. ‘hey do not dream of excluding from 
their song any whose deeds have inspired it. When, 
on the other hand, our correspondents object to ‘‘ Eng- 
land ’’ they are really affirming that their parish matters 
more to them than that expansion of which Seeley 
wrote. Let the poets, they ask, be more cautious. 
Let their geography be unimpeachable. Let their 
patriotism run according to the map. Let there be 
no vague use of a merely literary term: 


‘* Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafal- 
gar lay; 
In the dimmest north-east distance, dawned Gibral- 
tar grand and gray; 
‘Here and here did England help me—how can I 
help England? ’—say .. .”’ 
England, indeed! Presumably another instance of 
Browning’s incorrigible slovenliness! He should have 
written— 


‘* Oh to be in Golder's Green 
Now that April’s there ’’— 


with a fine and equitable shunning of words too ex- 
clusively touched with race. One begins to wonder 
why, when Nelson signalled that ‘‘ England expects that 
every man this day will do his duty’’, the Irishmen 
and Scotsmen and Welshmen did not leave the battle 
in a huff—to wonder, at any rate, why Nelson’s error 
in tact has passed unnoticed by the historians. Curi- 
ously enough, though the Acts of Union were younger 
in those days, Nelson's snub to Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Dominions Beyond the Seas was not 
greatly resented. Nelson was not reminded that in 
winning the battle of Trafalgar he wilfully and arro- 
gantly ignored the battle of Bannockburn. 

We would seriously ask our Scottish and Irish 
friends—all, indeed, who have helped and watched the 
expansion of England—to find in the word which 
Nelson used an idea which is wider than the geographi- 
cal bounds of the ‘‘ Saxon’’ race—no such creature 
as the Saxon exists, but he is a convenient hypothesis 
—and to allow our poets and sailors, even our leader- 
writers, to continue to use it. We shall ourselves 
continue to use it as a name to which every part of the 
British Empire has added honour and significance. 
We really cannot give up the name of England, even 
though there are some who do not quite realise how 
much it means for every close reader of English litera- 
ture and history. It is not credible that the Scottish 
people, say, or the Irish, really object to sharing that 
name with the English. Why should we pick our 
vocabulary in order to disentwine the deeds of the 
British races? Which is the jealous and exclusive 
thing—to speak of England, and think of the whole 
Empire in that word, or to pause in the act of writing 
it down to think of the battle of Flodden Field? 

Our correspondents will retort: Why not learn to 
speak of Britain, and thereby abolish the races alto- 
gether? There is an answer to that. No one desires 
to abolish the races. Let the races remain, though 
the frontiers have vanished. Who would desire two 
Britishers in place of one Englishman and one Scots- 


man? Britain stands for nothing vital outside a legal 
document. It is a Latin word which can never hay 
anything but a geographical significance. Nelson was 
right when he signalled to the English Fleet. Shakes. 
peare and Browning were right. Seeley was right iy 
describing the expansion of England. England is the 
word which all the English-speaking people of the 
Empire have honoured and increased. All are jp. 
cluded in that name. Why, then, in the name of 
Scotland,. Ireland, Wales, and the whole Empire, 
should we begin deliberately and systematically Writing 
of “ Britishers’’ who do not exist, or of ‘‘ Great 
Britain ’’, which, though it does for a coin or an Act 
of Parliament or an exact statement which cannot be 
otherwise conveyed, is neither good literature nor good’ 
sense ? 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (NO. 29) BY VIEILLE Movustacue. 


THE WESTERN THEATRE. REFERENCE Map, “ Times”, 
17 FEBRUARY 1915. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the first Report from 
Field-Marshal Sir John French, which, as 
promised by Mr. Asquith, will take a_ bi-weekly 
form, comes a further dispatch from the British com- 
mander, reporting on the operations of our armies 
since his last despatch of 20 November 1914. 

It is quite evident from the nature and form of the 
Report that we shall cull little more intelligence from 
these Reports than has hitherto fallen from the pen 
of the writer of the French communiqué. Our com- 
mander is under military subordination to a chief who 
:s monosyllabic in his utterances, and General Joffre 
is probably right. Our Press and our people have yet 
to learn the supreme importance that ‘‘ information” 
plays in war. The dispatch, welcome as it be, is some- 
what disappointing, as it fails to complete the story of 
that most interesting phase of the campaign which 
should deal with the mighty struggles around Ypres in 
the first days of November last. The operations 
recorded in the dispatch may be classed as mere sum- 
maries of the Staff diaries which each commander of 
an army formation is enjoined to keep in war, and the 
general epitome of the whole of the events recorded 
leaves the military situation very much ‘‘ as you were” 
since the publication of the dispatch of 20 November. 
Staff diaries are necessarily bald histories of the work 
of units and commanders in their daily actions in the 
field. There is no effort at word-painting. They area 
soldier’s plain unvarnished tale of his successes or 
failures, and they avoid overdone praise and minimise 
the pain of blame. The soldier critic knows too well 
that, with a stout and stubborn enemy before him, he 
cannot: invariably find the gear of his war machine 
in absolutely perfect working order. A slight defect 
may throw whole plans out of combination. The lay 
pressman critic is as often prone to exaggeration as he 
is at times unsparing in his judgment. Let us deny 
ourselves the pleasure of colour in our story of the war, 
be it bright or dull, and leave the narrative in the plain 
neutral tint of the writer of dispatches. 

The story of the minor operations from 23 November 
to the period when a combined operation was under- 
taken on 14 December, is full of interest in its accounts 
of the local initiative, attack and counter attack. Blows 
were given and taken by subordinate commanders, and 
apparently one of the Indian Divisions found itself 
face to face with one of the first line formations 
of the German Army. The highly trained adversaries 
were not slow to put the mettle of the Indian troops to 
the test, and with success. The paucity of English officers 
in these units and the conspicuousness of these leaders 
make them the target of the sharpshooter. The German 
sharpshooter is not, as with our Army, the ordinary 
marksman of a unit. He is a specialised rifleman, 4 
gamekeeper by profession, and a trained forester to 
boot. The German is nothing but thorough in his wart 
methods, and this class of men, of whom we make not 
the slightest use as a war machine, are in Germany 
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by law carrying on in peace the very training that 
makes for war. The man is everything in all organisa- 


‘tions of Peace and War alike, but he is more than 


everything to the men in the ranks of our own coloured 
troops. Undoubtedly our Indian Divisions have 
suffered considerably, and are entitled to the praise 
bestowed upon them. 

A combined attack planned on 14 December from 
the region of Kemmel, some six miles south-west 
of Ypres, and directed against the objectives of 
Petit Bois and the Maedelsteed Spur west of 
Wytschaete, does not appear to have met with 
success. It was apparently organised to ascer- 
tain the correctness of indications that the enemy 
had withdrawn forces from the Western theatre. 
Combined attacks made with forces belonging to two 
different nations start with a handicap. As before 
remarked in previous letters, the weak point in all 
defence is the junction of command in the various 
sectors. The respective commanders of the corps at 
this point look to receive orders from different 
superiors, and uniform, simultaneous action and sup- 
port is not always forthcoming. A hitch occurred at 
the junction of the Allied forces and the plan was 
wrecked for want of timely co-operation. It was a 
costly operation. 

The dispatch tells an interesting story of the 
struggles of the Indian Divisions in the region of 
La Bassée during the closing week of 1914, above 
alluded to, and the subsequent relief of this portion of 
the Allied line by the First Army under Sir Douglas 
Haig. La Bassée has figured for many weeks as a 
bone of contest between our own armies and the 
Germans. The fighting from 25 January to the end of 
that month, with the stories of the contests around 
Givenchy, Cuinchy and the canal and railway triangle, 
will form bright pages in the regimental histories of 
the units of the 1st Army Corps. Incidentally, the 
many actions reported in that region lead us to under- 
stand that the French armies were found upon our 
right, thus enabling us to place upon the map the length 
of line now held by our troops. The allotment of 
sectors in a continuous line of defence requires masterly 
consideration. Main roads, rivers, or canals seldom 
fulfil the necessities of tactical considerations when 
assigned as boundaries within the limits of a command. 
In the position at La Bassée apparently this difficulty 
obtains, as the French left is bounded by the Bethune- 
La Bassée road. As this particular point in the defen- 
sive line of the Allies will continue to be a region of 
dispute owing to its strategic value to both sides, it 
will be of advantage if a fresh disposition of troops 
is carried out. 

The suspension of active operations for the first three 
weeks in January enabled the commanders to establish 
rest depéts in rear of their local reserves. This 
arrangement has been of untold advantage. A few days 
in these refuges away from the demoralising effect of 
constant sniping and shelling, added to the terrible dis- 
comforts of trench life, given baths, new clothes, and 
with every opportunity of cleaning themselves and their 
arms, the men have soon plucked up again and the 
ranks have been saved from wastage by the constant 
dribble of men sent back to the line of communications 
for rest. It is said that the Germans have a similar 
system. 

No paragraph in the despatch will be more welcome 
than that (No. ix.) dealing with the work of the Terri- 
torial Force and the standard of efficiency which they 
have reached, and which promises to equal that of the 
Regular Army. Attention should, however, be par- 
ticularly drawn to the school for officers which 
has been established on the battlefield, drawn from a 
battalion where high intellect in the private soldier 
forms a distinctive feature. In a previous letter I 
pointed out the unwisdom of maintaining our Public 
School and University Corps battalions as fighting 
units in the field. How by such a measure we were 


sacrificing the golden eggs we so urgently require. We 


have crowds of these battalions at home and the 
individuals composing them should be trained to break- 


ing point for the purpose of their legitimate use. .With 
the prolonged war before us we could not do better 
than have an organisation that will anticipate a wastage 
of nigh 25 per cent. of officers and N.C.O.’s. 

In the sector of front now held by our troops any 
forward movement, however imperative, would be 
governed by the weather and the appalling state of the 
ground. Men cannot rush a trench when the feature of 
a morass confronts them, and although our leaders 
have stripped the men of every impediment of weight 
and left them with bare rifles and ammunition for the 
purpose, yet those brave, active, sturdy fellows can 
make but imperceptible headway. It will be thus for 
many weeks ere we can report progress in the Western 
theatre. 

Tue Seas. 


The German has been defeatedin what he has hitherto 
considered his special element—the air. It has been 
Mr. Churchill’s good fortune to develop a new phase 
of war, the creation of his own mind and based upon 
much personal experience, and his labours have been 
rewarded by the introduction into the arena of warfare 
of the first ‘‘ Air Fleet in being ’’. 

It was a splendid venture, ably conceived, bravely 
handled, and rewarded with deserved success. Until 
we have a rival battle squadron in the air and an 
encounter, we may take comfort—for it would be 
a venturesome aircraft that attempted a journey across 
the seas with such a hive of bees ready to act upon 
his flank. 

The Naval Debate of 15 February and the state- 
ment of the First Lord will give renewed confidence 
to the ration that in the Navy we have a power which 
if forcibly handled can in process of time seriously 
weaken our enemy. If anything is likely to hasten 
this result, it is the blundering diplomacy of the Ger- 
man himself. While we are awaiting the declaration 
of the Allied Governments which is purposed to meet 
the threat of ‘‘ blockade ’’ we may be certain that 
active measures are being taken to use much more 
drastic means than diplomatic negotiation for the 
purpose of dealing with the hidden instruments of 
hostile intent. Give the British skipper his head and 
a bit of Jead in the form of a shell and he will willingly 
embark on a periscope hunt while carrying on his coast- 
ing trade. The class of gun wherewith to equip him 
must, however, be of a nature that he must be less 
dangerous to his friends than to his foes. We have 
plenty of such, and the mountings for the purpose 
should not take long to construct, and simplicity must 
be the watchword for this new defensive measure on 
the seas. We may even find a Dundee whaler of some 
service with his gun-fired harpoon. 


Tue Eastern THEATRE. REFERENCE Map, ‘‘ Times ”’, 
16 FEBRUARY, 1915. 


The echoes of von Hindenburg’s smashing blow 
against the heart of the Russian position in Poland 
have reverberated at the extremities of the hostile posi- 
tions in East Prussia and in the Carpathians. It 
would be idle to blink the fact that the blow, although 
it failed in its direct impulsive, has created a serious 
set-back in the offensive meditated by the Grand Duke. 
It has served the purpose of the Austro-German leader 
well. No hostile foot now treads the sacred German 
soil, for from both flanks must troops have been with- 
drawn to meet the onslaught that, like a battering 
ram, threatened to carry Warsaw with a rush unpre- 
cedented in history. This weakening of the flanks has 
not been overlooked by the German leader. The Grand 
Duke has been compelled to surrender the initiative 
and to ‘‘ refuse ’’ his right flank and at the same time 
retire his armies on the left flank that were forcing 
the Carpathians. The interest of the whole war at 
present centres in the situation in Northern Poland 
and the line of the Rivér Niemen. Reports which 
place the Russian armies along the chain of 
defence drawn roughly from Kovno through Osowiec, 
Ostrolenca, Roshan to Warsaw’ point to the fact 
that the Russian commander has “been forced to 
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change front to a flank running somewhat parallel to 
his line of communications—a dangerous situation. 
Railways which have dominated German strategy in 
this theatre of war again come to his assistance at a 
most critical moment. The whole aspect of the 
Eastern campaign may be changed by a rapid concen- 
tration of German armies at the place of the intended 
blow. Success at the selected point of impact is vital 
to Russia, but the defeat of the German purpose 
would not imperil the situation of her own armies for a 
moment. A splendid advantage. The greatest factor 
of all in war, will, however, come most prominently 
into play consequent on this enforced retrograde move- 
ment of our Russian Allies. The military prestige of 
the Austro-German will again become pronounced, 
and hesitating neutral neighbours will have to be 
convinced by a victory sure and swift ere they 
decide to throw their arms into the scale of war. Von 
Hindenburg has taught us one lesson as to how to 
organise armies for success in dealing a knock-down 
blow where required. He promises to teach us another 
lesson in extended strategy. His firm and sure ally is 
the railway and his best friend is his personal know- 
ledge of the ground on the scene of operations. In 
war we often see produced from small causes some 
very great effects. 
“‘Goeben’’ and the ‘‘ Breslau’’ has anything hap- 
pened that threatens to equal the results that were con- 
templated by the strategic blow offered at the heart of 
the Russian defensive lines of Warsaw posted between 
the River Rawka and River Sucha. In its failure to 
pierce the heart it has been violent enough to paralyse 
the extremities, and it has produced an effect which 
has materially altered the war picture in the Eastern 
theatre for some months to come. 

It is possible that the strategy of the Grand Duke 
may be confined to striking his main blow in the 
southern area of his extended line. He must be find- 
ing out that the legs of his war machine are not capable 
of transporting the huge trunk that must be at his 
disposal. The splendidly conceived railway system of 
his German adversary will, however, always outpace 
him. Science in this military situation in the East has 
utterly dispelled preconceived notions of one of the 
principles of war. The Russian commander has all the 
advantages of what is called ‘‘ interior lines ’’ for the 
movements and actions of his army as exhibited upon 
an old-time map; but, alas for him! the motive power 
is subordinate to the magnificent machinery which, 
from years of the study of war, have been evolved by 
the administrative branch of the German War Staff. 
Professors of War have the subject always before their 
minds. Organisation is the work of peace, and they 
are reaping the advantage of forethought. 


THE ULTIMATE DECISION. 
By Sir Henry Craik, M.P. 


HEN a question of grave importance is in the 

air, when circumstances point to that question 
becoming, at any moment, one of supreme and impera- 
tive urgency, then it surely becomes the duty of every 
citizen to bring to it the best power of thinking that he 
possesses, and to determine his own convictions in 
regard to it. The decision will not, indeed, rest with 
the private citizen. He must recognise that it will be 
decided upon facts which are not in his possession; 
that it must be his duty to accept these facts upon the 
authority of those who know ; and that true patriotism 
will bid him submit his judgment to that authority. 
But unquestionably the weight and strength of the 
ultimate decision will largely depend upon the support 
that the decision finds in the conviction of the great 
body of the nation; and that conviction must be strong 
enough to override all preconceived notions and any 
formal adherence to this or that theory of abstract 
right. The ultimate verdict must be based upon the 
supreme consideration of public safety. With regard 
to the question of compulsory service for national 
defence, it is necessary first to clear the air by laying 


Not since the escape of the | 


| down certain fundamental axioms which admit of no 
dispute. The first is that a State, by its very existence 
presupposes the right of that State, at a great crisis, 
to call upon all its citizens to submit themselves to any 
personal sacrifice that may be necessary to secure its 
safety. It does not matter in the least whether we 
suppose that right to rest upon feudal law or upon any 
other theory. It stands far above any special legaj 
principle. It is a necessity of existence, and it is as 
such, and as such only, that it can be recognised. Its 
authority is one which must command absolute and 
universal admission, and the man who disputes it must 
be held, for all practical purposes, to be beyond the 
pale of argument. Lord Haldane’s words in the 
House of Lords were only the enunciation of a political 
truism, of universal application. If the State calls 
upon its citizens at a crisis, its call must be obeyed. 
Otherwise citizenship ceases to be a mutual partnership, 
and becomes merely a conventional sham, in which 
individuals claim rights, which are to be guaranteed at 
the expense of others, and recognise no reciprocal 
obligations. 
| Next, we must sweep aside any fallacies which would 
limit the necessities of national defence by territorial 
considerations. The case might easily arise where the 
struggle for national security had to be maintained, 
_ not upon the territory of the State itself, but outside its 
| own boundaries. Whether these boundaries are fixed 
| and arbitrary lines upon land, or are limitations more 
distinctly marked by physical features such as the inter- 
| vention of the sea, is really an accident, and at most 
| omy a question of detail. The important point is 
| simply when, where, and how the safety of the State 
is threatened, and by what means the danger is to be 
averted. We are all conscious that the first line of 
defence of our own country now lies in the trenches in 
France and Flanders; and that the struggle in which 
we are now engaged would not be changed in charac- 
| ter, but would only be carried on under enormously 
| more difficult conditions and with an accompaniment of 
vastly increased suffering and hardship if it had to be 
maintained within our own shores. Let us beware, 
then, of splitting hairs about the definition of national 
defence, and, considering that its character is changed, 
or the demands of the State rendered less imperious, 
according as we are fighting alone upon our own terri- 
tory, or along with our Allies, upon the soil of France. 
In either case the appeal of the State equally demands 
the implicit obedience of every citizen. The urgency 
of the danger, and not its locality, is the crucial point; 
and at this moment the zone of critical danger lies on 
the other side of the Channel. The measure of that 
_ danger must be the sole index to the State of the degree 
_of imperiousness with which she must enforce her 
| appeal. 
| This consideration must compel us to set aside, in 
_ present circumstances, the compromise—because it is a 
| compromise—proposed by Colonel Cregan in his article 
| in this month’s ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ in reply to 
| Colonel Maude. With much in the article we may cor- 
dially agree ; and we can readily endorse the arguments 
and statistics with which he refutes Colonel Maude’s 
rigid adherence to a purely voluntary enlistment. Buta 
compromise is always mopportune in times of crisis; 
and it is to be feared that Colonel Cregan’s proposal 
of compulsory enlistment and drill, accompanied by 
free volunteering for service beyond our shores, would, 
if suddenly adopted now, lead to hopeless uncertainty 
and confusion. The State would, in appearance, be 
putting in force its authority in applying the compulsory 
principle ; but when it had done so it would be just as 
uncertain as before as to the strength which it could 
put forth to meet its urgent danger. The compulsion 
applied would still allow those who wished to choose 
the safer and easier course to leave to their more self- 
sacrificing comrades all the real risk, and it would 
narrow the security of the State by limiting her power 
of applying all available resources where they were 
most urgently required. 
In ordinary times and circumstances Colonel 
Cregan’s plan might have much to commend it; and, 
indeed, it has a good deal in common with the pro- 
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posals long urged by Lord Roberts and the National 
Service League. It would provide a large body of men 

actically the whole population of fit age—trained 
and disciplined to military duties, and available for 
ready adaptation to military service. Very probably a 
large number of these would be ready to volunteer for 
service abroad as well as at home, and in ordinary 
times, no doubt, a healthy emulation would stimulate 
the zeal of the trained adults of the country for such 
volunteering. Had such a plan been adopted some 
years ago, it would no doubt have yielded an ample 
body of men not only ready, but willing, to serve 
wherever need arose. But it by no means follows that 
it could with advantage be adopted, suddenly, to meet 
an immediate emergency. What security have we that 
the man who shirks now, and who is ready to abandon 
the post of honour and of danger to his fellows, would 
not shirk equally if compulsion were now applied only 
to the comparatively remote contingency of defence 
within our own territory being required, and if volun- 
teering for the Front, where our full strength is impera- 
tively required, were still purely optional? Might such 
a course not saddle us with a costly and cumbrous 
crowd of men, who had to be drilled, paid, fed and 
equipped for the easy work of the barrack-yard or the 
exercising ground, but who would feel that they had 
then done all that was required of them, and who would 
not be available precisely where their country needed 
them? Would it not furnish the shirker with the easiest 
of all excuses, and enable him to apply a convenient 
salve to his conscience, while he left the real risk to 
others? The State would have exhausted its authority, 
and would yet be without the safeguard which that 
authority is intended to secure. We may recognise the 
sincerity of Colonel Cregan’s effort to secure a com- 
promise ; but we cannot admit that the present moment 
is a fit one for tampering with the question by any 
half-measures. 

If we confine ourselves, then, to the two central 
principles: first, the necessary and inherent power in 
the State to command the services of all its citizens; 
and, secondly, the duty of asserting that power fully, 
should need arise, in a great national crisis, there would 
seem to be no room for difference of opinion. Were we 
now considering how far these principles ought to be 
enforced as part of the regular and ordinary machinery 
of administration, in routine times, and in what manner 
they should be applied, we would have to lay our 
account with encountering every variety of opinion. 
Those of us who adhere firmly to the proposals of the 
National Service League will continue to find in these 
a reasonable guide for times of preparation. But we 
need not expect urtiversal agreement ; we may, indeed, 
recognise a certain weight in the arguments by which 
other proposals are supported. No one is likely, here- 
after, unless under the influence of judicial blindness, 
to maintain that a total neglect of training for the mass 
of the population is a safe or a prudent course, and that 
we may trust fo the universal prevalence of pacific 
views. But opinions will vary endlessly as to the steps 
by which such training is to be carried out, and as to 
the degre¢ or method of compulsion which, in ordinary 
times, should be applied. These are matters which, for 
the moment, have only an academical interest. We 
have a much more urgent question to deal with now. 

We may even go further. We may admit that there 
is room for doubt whether a sudden change from the 
voluntary to a compulsory system, in the moment of a 
great crisis, and when doubts may still exist as to the 
full results of the voluntary system, is safe or expedient, 
and may not be attended with some danger. Such 
dangers may easily be exaggerated, and, once the reso- 
lution were taken to apply the drastic course, they 
would probably disappear, and prove to be the figments 
of imagination on the part of timid politicians. We 
may at least disregard vague accusations of tyranny 
and baseless notions as to a menace to liberty. Liberty 
is no more menaced by requiring all to take their part 
in resisting the destruction of the State than it is 
menaced by the order that requires all on board a 
vessel threatened with shipwreck to take their turn 
at the pumps. All that we have to regard at this junc- 


ture is whether, if the edict were issued, it would attain 
the object at which it aims. It is the duty of every 
citizen, in that eventuality, to do all that lies in his 
power to assist the State in her supreme appeal; and 
failure to do so would be nothing less than treason. 

After all, the question of vital moment and gravity 
is one which the ordinary citizen is not called upon to 
judge. He must weigh the broad constitutional argu- 
ments, and, in their light, he is compelled to admit the 
final authority of the State, and his own duty as a 
citizen, In ordinary times it is not only his right, but 
his duty, to discuss the manner in which that authority 
may be applied, and to give his support to those poli- 
ticians with whose theories upon the subject he finds 
himself in agreement. But in a moment of urgent 
danger that right and that duty are abrogated. As to 
the existence of that urgent danger he has no material 
to be the judge. At such a moment those alone can 
judge who are in possession of the facts; and to their 
judgment we must bow. There can be no doubt that 
Parliament, and the nation, by a vast majority, would 
endorse the verdict of His Majesty’s Ministers, and 
would give them full support in applying any measure 
of urgency which that verdict demanded. The country 
would give short shtift to those who, at such a juncture, 
ran counter’ to the deliberate judgment of the respon- 
sible Government, and to the action which the Govern- 
ment based upon its judgment, on account of any 
pedantic theories of personal rights, or any abstract 
notions of so-called liberty. The responsibility, either 
way, which rests upon the Government is one of infinite 
gravity. If they are convinced that a particular course 
is necessary—and they alone can know—they would 
indeed incur a heavy burden, and would be guilty of a 
grave dereliction of duty, if they hesitated, from any 
fear of unpopularity, to act upon their convictions. 
No personal inclination to‘compulsion, and no personal 
and general fear of it, can be allowed to weigh for one 
moment on either side. The necessity of the case, in 
view of the stern reality of the facts, and of the advice 
of their experts—that, and that alone, can decide their 
action. A heavy account would have to be settled 
hereafter if, convinced of its necessity, they failed to 
take drastic action. No one can relieve them of their 
responsibility. No one but a traitor would refuse to 
answer to their call, if it were made. 


AUSTRALIA’S GREAT DOMESTIC POLICY. 
By BisHop FRODSHAM. 


HE Governor of South Australia, speaking on 
a public occasion last Saturday, is reported in 
the ‘‘Times ”’ to have deprecated the White Aus- 
tralia policy, and to have urged the development of the 
northern territory by coloured labour. It is not sur- 
prising to read that the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth is taking steps to confirm the accuracy of the 
Press reports. If they are found to be correct, then 
Sir Henry Lionel Galway, in the eyes of Australia, will 
be considered to have committed a ‘“‘ grave official 
indiscretion ”’. 

Without desiring to express any opinion upon the 
official side of the matter, we may deprecate the raising 
of any issue which, from an Imperial point of view, 
must be regarded as a domestic question in Australia. 
Absolute unanimity upon any political question is im- 
possible anywhere. In a democratic community like 
the Commonwealth there must be convinced opponents 
of the White Australia policy—some upon theoretical 
grounds, and others for business reasons of their own. 
Such opponents, however, are in a very considerable 
minority. The country as a whole is united in its fixed 
determination to keep free from what is called in the 
United States a ‘‘ colour problem ’’, and to preserve a 
home for the white race in the Southern Seas. The 
danger at the present time of making this policy 
appear to be an open question, or at least a matter for 
public discussion, is two-fold. To do so would cause 
considerable irritation in Australia, especially if the 
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matter were treated in England without knowledge or 
sympathy with the Australian point of view. It would 
be calculated also to irritate the susceptibilities of our 
gallant and esteemed allies in Japan, who, as was 
shown during the recent change of the Okuma 
Ministry, are inclined to think that all Europeans and 
Americans are openly contemptuous of the races of the 
Far East, even though they do not scruple to use them 
for their own purposes. 

Unhappily the supporters of the White Australia 
policy did not at first estimate at its real value the 
racial pride of the Japanese and Chinese. I was not 
alone, however, in deprecating publicly at the time the 
insulting language and cartoons that disfigured at least 
one prominent Australian newspaper. 
to say that there is no contempt for Eastern races to 
be found now amongst intelligent Australians, even 
though for economic and political reasons the White 
Australia policy is maintained as firmly as ever. Some 
time prior to the formation of the Commonwealth, a 
Queensland Premier informed me that he had con- 
cluded an agreement between that State and Japan to 
exclude the immigration of ‘‘ coolies’’, but that the 
agreement had guarded effectively the amour propre 
of the Japanese nation. Economic and political rea- 
sons for a White Australia policy, I have found by 
experience, can be fully appreciated in Japan. 
Japanese have allowed to me that they would take 
similar steps themselves if they considered that the 
political or economic interests of their country 
demanded the exclusion of Europeans. The true 
danger, at the present moment, lies in the fact that 
the Japanese people are beginning to feel a rise in their 
democratic pulse. Each successive election in that 
country emphasises this point. Democracy is open to 
a peculiar degree to the feelings of the moment. A 
perfervid attack of the White Australia policy by a 
prominent English journal, or an equally foolish jeer 
from an Australian newspaper, might accentuate a 
deplorable soreness at a time when there is need for 


the closest union, and when there exist the fairest | 


hopes for better racial understandings within and 
without the Empire than have been possible in the 
ast. 

There should be no need to emphasise the necessity 
for respecting the opinions of the Australians at the 
present time. It is quite possible that the ‘‘ colour 
problem ’’ may have become too prominent there. The 
problem looks very grave when one has had the oppor- 
tunity of studying its condition at first hand. But, on 
the other hand, Australians rightly feel that the 
opinions so freely expressed in England are lacking 
very often in knowledge of the grave issues at stake. 
Moreover, the matter, when studied at first hand, is 
seen to be not only humanitarian: it is economic. 
Without the slightest disrespect to Eastern races, it 
must be allowed that the conditions under which some 
of these races work are different from those that are 
possible amongst English working men. This affects 
the cost of production. A social organism content to 
live in conditions impossible to Englishmen could as 
surely conquer the country from the Englishmen by 
such economic forces as one race’ could conquer the 
country of another race by the sword. This point is 
seldom recognised or appreciated in England. It bulks 
very large in Australia and in South Africa, where the 
theory has received practical application more than 
once. 

The colonisation of tropical Australia, under a 
White Australia policy, is a great experiment. It is 
too early yet to be dogmatic as to its fate. It is 
equally irrational to say that the experiment must suc- 
ceed as to say that it must fail. But it is an experi- 
ment worth trying. The Commonwealth Government 
are working the experiment with a will. And—this is 
the point I wish to emphasise—it will neither conduce 
to the success of the experiment, nor preserve the valu- 
able and wonderful unity of the Empire and the 


Empire’s Allies, to raise into question, at the present | 


time, Australia’s great domestic policy. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
A MESSAGE FROM THE ATHENIAN, 


ROFESSOR Ridgway, in an address lately, spoke 

of striking parallels between events to-day ang 
events in Athenian history. He took, for instance, the 
struggle against the Persian power and the great vic. 


| tory of Salamis ; also he took the later and less glorious 


efforts of the republic against Philip of Macedon. He 
showed how, in the first case, the half-democratised 
State, under the aristocrat Themistocles, emerged 
triumphant, whereas in the second case the State, now 


| wholly democratised, had in the end to submit to the 
But it is safe | tyrant. 
ture of the latter drawn by Demosthenes. 


Just now it is interesting to glance at the pic. 
It certainly 
shows some striking resemblances between the events 
of his time and events to-day. Let us, for the pur. 
pose, take up the Olynthiacs, the Philippics and the 
Speech on the Chersonese. 

On the one side we see a boastful tyrant, an ex- 
ponent of ‘‘ Militarism ’’, who by chicane and violence 
had secured a hegemony over his neighbours, and at 
the same time sought to identify himself with the 
‘*kultur’’ of the age. On the other we have a demo- 
cracy full fledged, enjoying in ease the ‘rare and 
refreshing fruits’’ of its social legislation in the 
shape of the @ewaxa, dreading war, shrinking from 
making the necessary sacrifices of men and money in 
defence of its own and the common liberties of the 
Hellenic world, undermined by secret service agents in 
the enemy’s pay, and with a fairly large section of 
her populace bemused and beguiled by the specious 
fallacies of Philip’s honest and dishonest dupes. 

Are we quite sure that our own withers are unwrung 
by such a description? jets ovre yxpypara <iodipw 
will we pay taxes nor dare we to serve ourselves”. 
Surely that was a ‘‘ general confession ’’ of indifference 
in which some of us at least could have joined ! 

Have we not had our Demosthenes telling us the 
same home truths, and have we not, with that same 
faGvpia and indifference, which he is continually cast- 
ing in his countrymen’s teeth, consistently refused 
to serve ourselves for fear of ‘‘ Militarism’’, and 
grudged every penny spent on armaments with the 
Judas-like cry, ‘‘ This money might have been saved 
and given to the poor’’? We have had our Roberts, 
and we treated him with as much attention as the men 
of Oreus treated Euphraeus; while, like them, we have 
applauded our Menippuses and our Socrateses, our 
Thoases and our Agapaeuses—ot viv éxovar 


Again, should not the following passage, addressed 
to those who professed to believe that lavish expendi- 
ture on social legislation was compatible with adequate 
preparation for national defence, find some echo in the 
breast of a nation who in times of peace indulged in the 
luxury of an income-tax on a war basis? dAAa Oavpalo 
ei tore yéyovey yerjoera, dv ra 
mpds & phy Set, trav mpods & ba 
—a Grecian version of the parable of the ten virgins! 

Now another topic, and again a parallel. Says the 
great Athenian in his speech on the Chersonese: 
Ran we no risk, it may surely be asked, of losing 
those riches of a State—the confidence and goodwill of 
its allies—when at the parting of the ways in August 
1914 some counselled a huckstering neutrality whereby, 
as Demosthenes puts it, we might have been indeed 1 
piv tov dviwv adpbovia Aauzpol, rH 8’ Sv 
xarayéAacro. ? With our purses full of trash, but with 
our honour bankrupt—é« piv évddgéwv ddogor! 


* * * * * 


Quite lately Professor Pollard in the ‘ Times”, 
carping at Lord Haldane’s view of the Common Law 
obligation of national service and haerens in cortice, 
argued that such an obligation at most must be com 
fined to the defence of these shores. 

The reply to such a dilatory plea is neatly given by 
Demosthenes in his words addressed to those who 
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urged the postponement of hostilities against Philip 
until his arrival on Athenian soil—=zorepov xpeirrov évOade 
airov dpvverGar Kai tov mpos TH 
fava, ) éxei tw’ doxodiav aire; Professor 
Pollard presumably would have been found amongst 
those at Athens whose opinion it was: dy daréyyra 
ris Kai tod 6 ovr adduct tiv 
oUTE 

“So long as the Germans don’t land in England 
the Englishman’s home is not in danger ’’ would seem 
to be his attitude. To which Demosthenes would 
have replied: mpos Gedy, tis otrws einbys sors 
tov éxcifey Sedpo fovra, av 
And we might say: ‘‘ In God’s name who is such a 
fool as not to know that this war will thence come 
hither unless ye take steps to keep it at a distance? ”’ 
A good and sufficient answer, surely, to the Professor’s 
protest against what he terms the intellectual inco- 
herence of pleading for compulsory service first on the 
ground of home defence and then arguing that it would 
have enabled us to send millions of troops abroad. 
He seems to overlook the fact that the Common Law 
is a living Organism sympathetic to its environment 
and capable of growth and expansion. 

* + 


Again, lately, in energetic appeals for the calling of 

a meetirg of the Allies and an assembling of the Im- 
perial Conference, we have seen duly emphasised the 
great advantage possessed by our adversaries in the 
“unity of the command’’. The same advantage was 
held by Philip in his struggle with Athens and her 
allies; and that Demosthenes was wide awake to its 
importance is shown by this passage from the first 
Olynthiac: 1d yap elvac wdvrwv éxeivov Eva Svra Kiptov Kat 
pyrav Kai cal dua otpatyyov Kai 
Tamiav, kai tavraxov aitov TO oTparedpaTi, pev 
1) Ta TOU Taxd Kai KaTa Katpov TOAAG 
mpoéye. We would, in view of the official inspiration 
and suppression characteristic of the German press, 
particularly emphasise xai pyrév droppyrwv. We sug- 
gest that wavrayod airév wapeivat croareduare happily 
expresses the War Lord’s feverish ubiquity. 
' From the unity of the command we turn to the pre- 
paredness of the enemy, likewise displayed in both 
cases, and in the former referred to by Demosthenes 
in these terms : ovdcvi wavrwv wA€ov Kexparnxe Pidermos 

Well would it have been for us if, truly interpreting 
German machinations the world all over, we had taken 
to heart the wise saying in the third Philippic: 
6 yap, ols dv AnPOeiny, mpdrrwv Kai KatacKev- 
alopevos, otros kav Barry pnde rogedy. 
And equally well, on the other hand, would it have been 
for our enemies, drunk with their own prosperity and 
importance, to have remembered the pregnant saying : 
7) yap <b mpatrew tiv agiav Tod ppoveiv 
trois dvonrots ylyverat, TodAdKts TS 
tov elvar. 

One may close with yet another parallel. In that 
fine passage in the third Philippic beginning jv ti ror’, 
iv, & dvdpes év tais wodAav Stavoias, 6 viv ovK 
ésrw . . , Demosthenes laments the loss of that ‘‘ some- 
thing ’’ in the national character which, after withstand- 
ing Persian gold and giving liberty to Greece, and after 
proving itself unconquerable by land and sea, had 
now perished, dragging down with it in its fall and 
dislocating from top to bottom the whole of Hellenic 
society. 

Who will dare say that we English folk—if we indeed 


have escaped it—have escaped a similar loss by much? | 


LONDON NIGHTFALL. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


E are coming to the most beautiful time of the 

year for London. Through March and April, 

and sometimes February, our city is seen at its most 
wonderful. Other cities have their special qualities 
of light and form and colour; you cannot say that one 


is more beautiful than another. But some have a 
siock reputation, a professional guide-book character 
for beauty. I always imagine that the guide-book 
people retain a few picked writers to ‘‘cover’’ the 
lyrical descriptions required for these famously lovely 
cities, but that when they are planning their London 
guides they let it be known among their staff that the 
lyrical man will not be wanted. Probably this is not 
altogether a pity, for London’s beauty is not so much 
of the set-piece kind as of the transient and fitful. She 
has no regular tours and drives and classic views; 
but suddenly she will show one things like unto which 
not Rome nor Venice, Athens nor Benares, in all their 
glory are arrayed. 

The unique quality in London’s beauty comes directly 
from her smoke and sulphurous atmosphere which year 
by year corrodes the face of her architecture. No- 
where can be found buildings of a more lovely colour. 
The temples of Greece glow rosy and golden in the 
Grecian sunlight; our palaces and temples touched by 
the sudden misty sunshine of spring are silver, glazed 
with a film of gold. Gibb’s St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
the Wren churches—St. Mary-le-Bow and St. Bride’s; 
Limehouse Church, and Hawksmoor’s St. Mary 
Woolnoth, the National Gallery, and the Whitehall 
buildings, these may not be unrivalled as regards 
structure and design. But as colour they are incom- 
parable when played on and transfigured by the 
London sun in spring. Painters have célebrated the 
glories of Rome and Venice; we yet await cne who 
shall express the sudden and ethereal beauty of our 
sooty shadows and bleached and weathered stone. 

Modern conditions have given painters what Turner 
never had. Street lighting has made the twilight hour 
in cities more beautiful than dreams. And never more 
iovely than in spring. I think we have perhaps realised 
this within the last few weeks more forcibly than 
usual, because owing to the suppression of strong 
lighting we have abruptly recovered what London had 
gradually lost—the repose and serene mystery of night- 
fall. If we could instantaneously contrast the present 
aspect of our streets at that hour with New York’s 
Broadway or New Oxford Street a year ago, we should, 
I hope, be stricken by remorse at the atrocious outrage 
on the Beautiful inflicted by vulgar ‘‘ hustle’’, and 
acquiesced in by ourselves. Little by little the tranquil 
solace of evening, falling ‘‘ an influence luminous and 
serene, a shining peace *’ on the streets and river of the 
West Erd, was deflowered, until the gracious beauty 
Whistler saw, and which still hallowed the bridges and 
Embankment fifteen years ago, was gone. Now, at the 
stroke of the War Office pen, it has returned. 

The special miracle of beauty unvouchsafed to Tur- 
ner is the conflict between the golden light of lamps 
and the waning turquoise and opal of the twilit sky. 
As thirgs are now a gentle golden flush rises from 
the street, palely gilding the ashen columns of St. 
Martin’s Church. The sooty shadows that thicken 
under the portico are changed to a grape-purple; 
the spire mounts into the cold sky, wonderfully, inex- 
pressibly, gradating from wan gold to silver. From 
streets far off, blocked out by the mass of the great 
Embankment hotels and flats, vast purple-brown 
silhouettes starred with golden points of light, a golden 
glow filters into the silver-blue haze of the eastern sky, 
fading and vanishing in the void. Against the thick 
mysterious distance, felt rather than actually made out, 
the bricge arches just ‘‘ tell ’’ as deeper tone, with the 
repeating curve of their reflection framing a circle of 
faint steely light. On the southern side, here and 
there, a subdued street-glow thins out into the smoky 
egg-blue of the sky. The wharves and warehouses 
and stacks loom dimly on these intervals of light, else- 
where merging into the enshadowing night. Below, 
the river floor lies burnished ; barely distinguishable ; as 
still as ice. Six months ago the majestic masses of 
sombre buildings and the serene blessing of the darken- 
ing sky were spangled with clockwork flash-signs : 


meat juices, whiskies, soaps, aperients, all that kept 
us well in mind of our physical limitations, winked 
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‘and snapped from out the immeasurable potential 
The values were all queered, 
the face of night was bedizened ; the immemorial river, 
burying tke secrets of ten thousand years, wore the 
crude aspect of the lakes at Earl’s Court and Shep- 


beauty of the twilight. 


herd’s Bush. 

One of the perpetual regrets of painters is the unat- 
tainable beauty of night. Whistler’s successful Noc- 
turnes are of early twilight. The later hour, when the 
world’s vast shadow weighs on us, seems unrealisable 
in paint. Even Crome, perhaps the greatest master 
of nightfall pictures, could not go beyond the twilight. 
The perfect medium for darkness was discovered by 
Turner, whose set of engraved Moonlights are 
among the most precious works that man has made. 
There are, I think, but about a dozen known, engraved 
and printed by the master. They so far transcend his 
coloured drawings, from which they were derived, as 
to prove that black and white can conjure up the spirit 
of night more potently than colour. But they are not 
ordinary mezzotints; they are creative rather than 
reproductive ; no one but Turner could have done them, 
nor could he have communicated their secret to his 
engravers. For him London in modern conditions, 
purged of the excesses of lighting and advertisement, 
had been an inexhaustible inspiration. The glow of 
streets, striking up into the sky from unknown depths 
behind dark cliffs of factories and foundries; the 
majestic pattern made by warehouses and cranes and 
stacks, soaring clear of the smoky horizon and cutting 
against the golden and opal light; the sense of lumi- 
nous serenity that pulses in sky and river might have 
found unique utterance in his mezzotints. 

And when peace comes and the dread of the Zeppelin 
is no more heard in the land shall we again lose most 
of London’s evening beauty, reverting to the vulgar 
glitter of competing drinks and beef extracts? 


TO ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


S a white stone when dropped within the pond 

Stirs the smooth surface into widening rings, 
Feeling the farthest bank with gentle sounds, 
Lulling the slow swan into summer dreams 
And lifting all the sunshine on the way : 
One pure white thought of thee dropped to my heart 
Sets the strong waves of Love away to thee, 
Feeling you out at the world’s farthest rim 
With all the sunshine of my deepest love 
This day that you were born with, for my heart. 


RosBert A. CHRISTIE, 
5th Inniskilling Fusiliers, Dublin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ONLY WAY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

5-6, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C., 

15 February 1915. 

Sir,—The Saturpay Review is certainly doing a 
splendid service to its country by its persistent demand 
for a different plan of obtaining all the men required 
for the Services just now. 

That we should under the voluntary system have 
obtained so many is an achievement no doubt, but we 
have nothing like enough. We want undoubtedly all 
the youth and manhood of the country, as you quite 
rightly say. Why are not steps taken to obtain them? 
Does any rational person seriously think that the 
newspaper advertisements one sees will avail the 
Government in their purpose? Couched, too, in the 
terms one sees they are nothing short of ludicrous, to 
say the least. As Mr. Austin Harrison says, too, ‘‘ If 


a Goverrment has any significance at all, then one 
would have thought that England would have beep 
told that every fighting man is expected to do his duty 
and that it would be its chief business in war not to 
go into polite villegiatura and advertise ’’. 

The money that is expended through its publicity 
department as at present constituted might be applied 
to a better use and certainly to more advantage. Tha 
the efforts made in this connection will do the trick | 
say ‘‘No”’, ‘‘No’’, a thousand times ‘‘ No”’, 

Yours, etc., 
FRANK MARSHALL. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 
Great Shelford, Cambridge, 
16 February 1915. 

Sir,——Colonel F. N. Maude, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century and After’’ for December last, complained 
that, since this had become a party question, Unionist 
organs had been closed to him. I have had a similar 
experience with the organs of my own party, tempered 
only by the personal generosity of its two most dis 
tinguished editors, which I very fully recognise, while 
I lament the position into which the party current has 
driven them. For, on comparing notes with other 
people, | am forced to conclude that it is far more 
dificult for a Liberal Compulsionist like myself to get 
« hearing from a Liberal paper than for a Conservative 


Voluntarist to get a hearing from a paper of his own 
party. In other words, it is the Liberals who per- 
sistently make a party question of this, which ought 
to be above all parties. I do not refer merely to the 
hot-headed speech in which the late Mr. Percy Illing- 
worth claimed to announce, in the name of Liberalism, 
that it would never suffer the country to be ‘‘ stampeded 
into Conscription ’’. An even more significant example 
may be found in the reception which the Liberal Press 
accorded to the Prime Minister’s pronouncement on this 
subject a year ago. On 27 February 1914 Mr. Asquith 
received very courteously a deputation, headed by 
Lord Roberts, which pleaded for Compulsory Service. 
It fell to me to plead for freedom of conscience, and 
to beg the Prime Minister ‘‘ that those who happened 
to sympathise, on this point, with democratic feeling 
abroad and in the Colonies might not be officially 
excluded from the Liberal Party for the crime of advo- 
cating an essentially democratic system of home 
defence ’’. Mr. Asquith’s reply to this and similar 
pleas ran as follows: ‘‘ It is not a matter which ought 
to divide us upon what are called party lines, because 
national defence is the common interest of all parties, 
and whatever can be proved to be essential for that 
purpose ought to be universally accepted as beyond the 
reach of party controversy’. And at the end of his 
speech, while marking very plainly the fact that he 
was not himself in favour of compulsion, he added: 
‘*I do not think a meeting of this kind, even if we 
do not come to complete agreement, is by any means 
thrown away. We have had an interchange of ideas 
and a ventilation of the subject. The more this matter 
is discussed, and the more public opinion is brought 
lo bear upon the aspects of it which have been dealt 
with to-day, the greater I believe to be the advantage 
to the community, both from the point of view of safety 
and of educational and social progress.’’ Not many 
months before Lord Haldane, in the Upper House, and 
Colonel Seely, in the Commons, had made it almost 
equally plain that they opposed Compulsory Service 
not as Liberals, but for military reasons. Our Minis- 
ters, the really responsible men, are perfectly willing 
that the matter should be discussed on its own merits, 
apart from party prejudice. Yet our most distinguished 
Liberal daily, in a leader on Mr. Asquith’s speech, 
categorically refused the permission which the Prime 
Minister had officially conceded. ‘‘ If ever this ques 
tion becomes practical politics’’, wrote the editor, 
“the Liberal Party will be as solid for the voluntary 
principle as it is for Free Trade’’. And if, in the 
meanwhile, ‘‘we have no desire to proscribe anyone 
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who holds a pious opinion on this subject ’’, this is 
only because all practical discussion of the question 
“is so likely to be deferred to the Greek Kalends ’’. 
Mr. Asquith warns all true patriots to ventilate this 


subject as much as possible, in the interests of the 


nation. ‘‘ La Bonne Presse ’’ calls upon all Liberals 
to turn a deaf ear to arguments, in the interests of the 
party. On this one point there is no salvation for 
Liberalism but in hide-bound Conservatism. 

You, Mr. Editor, have without hesitation made 
me welcome in your columns. It may be said that 
this hospitality, by itself, does not cost much to a 
paper of the complexion of the Saturpay REviEw. 
But I understand that you are willing to extend to 
Colonel Maude (or, failing him, to such an experienced 
controversialist as Mr. F. Maddison, of the Inter- 
national Arbitration League) the same hospitality which 
you offer to me, in order that this important national 
question may be threshed out a little more fully than 
usual. I understand you further to feel, with me, that 
in fairness each party should concede to the other the 
right of reprinting the completed correspondence in a 
pamphlet, in order that the public may compare reason 
with reason, and reply with rejoinder. With your 
permission, therefore, I will furnish you next week 
with a brief statement of those compulsorist arguments 
which are most persistently blinked by our adversaries. 

Yours, etc., 
G. G. Couton. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Golders Green, 
14 February 1915. 

Sir,—During the last six months volunteer train- 
ing corps have come together all over the country. 
These corps have organised, equipped, and trained 
themselves without public help or encouragement of 
any kind. Many of them have reached a standard of 
efficiency which compares quite favourably with that 
of the Territorials at the outbreak of war. The object 
of these corps was to act as a reserve line in case 
of extreme need. They are composed of men who 
in the opinion of their committees cannot fairly be 
considered as eligible for Lord Kitchener’s armies. 
Some of these men are not of military age or are not 
physically fit. With these men I am not here con- 
cerned. The men whose position | particularly wish 
to examine are those of military age and fitness, who 
from private responsibilities or individual circum 
Stances are not deemed by their committees as 
equitably liable for regular enlistment. It is in the 
treatment of these men that the present system of 
voluntary recruiting is implicitly exposed for what it 
is—-a system, namely, of entreaty and browbeating ; 
of pressure brought heavily to bear, not upon the men 
who are best qualified to go into the fighting line, but 
upon those who from moral sensitiveness or patriotic 
impulse can most easily be driven there. 

It will surely be admitted that to call a system of 
enlistment ‘‘ voluntary ’’ which involves pressure of 
the quality and degree I am about to describe is not 
honest. The anger felt all through the country at 
these tactics is not the anger of men ‘‘ compelled ”’ 
to serve. The men compelled are, in this case, pre- 
cisely the men who would most readily and gladly 
accept their public responsibility if it were put to them 
ina regular and systematic way. Their anger is the 
anger of men who are invited to be confederates in a 
pretence through which they are clearly able to see. 
They realise that they are being pressed into the ranks 
because they happen to be amenable to the sly and 
indirect compulsion which is all that the Government 
at present dares to employ; whereas the man who 
has no private duties and is callous as regards his 
public duty escapes entirely free. They also realise 
that, when they have enlisted, they will be used as 
yet another argument and example of how smoothly 
and well the voluntary system works. In a sense it 
does. It is sweeping up the men of public spirit. It 


| wish to sign the paper. 


is taking the best men irrespective of the false 
economy of consistently taking X, who cannot , be 
spared without serious economic loss to the country 
and the sure indigence of his dependants, and of 
consistently refusing to take Y, who is possibly cost- 
ing the country more than he can ever repay. The 
system is acting in this way simply that a political 
group may be able to exclaim voluntaryism where there 
is no voluntaryism. The men who are caught within 
its wheels are naturally indignant. They are willing 
to fight if called on; they are not willing to endorse 
an obvious sham. 

What exactly is the nature of the ‘“‘ pressure’”’ 
brought to bear on the volunteer training corps? It 
is the kind of pressure with which the public at large 
is familiar upon urgent hoardings and in interrogative 
advertisements. It differs from this pressure at large 
in that it is being skilfully applied to picked men 
who are least able to resist it. Every member of 
a volunteer training corps of military age is required 
under the new Regulations to sign a paper pro- 
mising to enlist in the Regular forces if called upon 
by the recruiting sergeant. The unwilling member 
can, of course, resign from the corps if he does not 
There is therefore no actual, 
legal compulsion; but it is clear that all those men 
who have organised themselves for home defence 
are compelled either to enlist or to proclaim them- 
selves publicly, without further explanation or excuse, 
as unwilling to serve abroad. The volunteer is faced 
with a dilemma from which the merely callous and 
indifferent are allowed to escape. He is compelled 
to face publicly the question he has already privately 
faced and privately answered. His private answer 
not being satisfactory to the Government, he is 
publicly asked whether he will not revoke it. 

It is small wonder that the committees of many of 
these corps have preferred to disband rather than place 
their men in an intolerable position. These corps were 
free and self-supporting bodies, raised and equipped 
for the definite purpose of home defence. Why, there- 
fore, should they consent to be used as recruiting 
agencies on behalf of a so-called voluntary system 
which many of their members do not believe in, and do 
not wish to perpetuate ? 

We see now how the history of these volunteer 
training corps illustrates the fundamental dilemma 
with which the Government is confronted. There are 
two ways of raising an army. One is the voluntary 
way, and the other is the way of National Service. 
National Service means that the Government decides 
on behalf of all that the debt every man owes to his 
country is due—decides also how and when it shall be 
paid. The voluntary system shifts the responsibility 
of this decision upon the individual. Apart from the 
unfairness of making each individual decide for him- 
self a problem for the solution of which the Govern- 
ment alone has the evidence and the correct perspec- 
tive, it is quite clear that the time has now come when 
the voluntary system exists only as a phrase to save a 
political platform. The Government persists in 
shirking the decision itself, but at the same time 
it does not allow the individual to decide fairly 
and freely for himself. Without openly confess- 
ing that voluntary recruiting has broken down and 
proclaiming that the debt of the individual is due, it 
picks out of the eligible mass of men of military age 
a sensitive and patriotic minority who have private 
ties and a conflicting responsibility, and it endeavours 
to ‘‘ press’ this minority into the ranks. The pressure 
on this minority increases daily, and it is exerted by 
means which the majority of people are beginning to 
consider unworthy and humiliating. It is proposed 
that men should wear labels and announcements that 
they are unfit to serve; that employers should 
‘press ’’ their men; that women should “ press” 
their husbands and brothers. War is likened to an 
international football match; and soldiers are depicted 
as smoking pipes in full kit with elaborately cheerful 
faces. 
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The position of the men of military age in the train- | 


ing corps is the position of most unenlisted men of 
military age at the present time. They are men who 
have decided that, without a frank declaration of the 
Government that every man, irrespective of his useful- 
ness or his private obligations, must accept a general 
obligation to serve, they are not ready to sacrifice their 
business or expose their families to poverty. They 
recognise that the Government has the right to declare 
that their lives and the well-being of their dependants 
cannot be allowed to weigh against the safety and 
honour of their country. But they have refused to 
accept a responsibility which the Government shirks. 
Let the Government declare that every citizen is liable 
and they will gladly enlist. But they cannot fairly be 
asked to enlist so long as the Government tacitly 
asserts that not every citizen is wanted; forbears to 
claim the debt of service as a right; and pretends that 
enlistment is simply a matter of private and individual 
fancy. Men may justly hesitate to be ‘‘ pressed ”’ 
into the service of their country merely to save a 
phrase. 

Surely it is time to give up the pretence of a volun- 
tary system which has to resort to ignoble advertise- 
ment and to manceuvring of the kind to which the 
volunteer training corps are being subjected. These 
corps are a particular instance of what is happening 
to the public at large. The training corps would have 
no just complaint if they were bluntly refused 
recognition, and disbanded on the ground that 
soldiers must be soldiers, and that their service must 
be unconditional. But to treat them as neither volun- 
tary nor compulsory is not consistent. It is disin- 
genuous. It is not a policy. It is a dodge—the sort 
of dodge with which the public is now so familiar. 
The Government cannot work a purely voluntary 
system. It can only avoid obligatory service by 
dodging the word, and compromising wastefully and 
ineffectively with the thing. The dilemma in which 
the men of the training corps are placed can be briefly 
put to the Government in this way:—If it is not 
the duty of every citizen to enlist, why is it the duty 
of men whose responsibilities have actually decided 
them not to do so? The Government in exerting pres- 
sure upon these corps has thrown up the case for free 
enlistment. It is caught in the act of pressing into 
the ranks men whose mere presence in a training corps 
indicates that in their own view they are really men 
of the second line. Incidentally it means that recruits 
brought in by this means—for many will yield to the 
pressure so ingeniously applied—will enlist with mis- 
giving—without the sure conviction that they have 
rightly chosen. Where they might gladly have 
responded to a general call, they now look doubtfully 
aside at the men who might better have been spared. 
They cannot respond with much enthusiasm to a form 
of pressure which they very justly resent. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
MEMBER OF A VOLUNTEER TRAINING Corps. 


WANTED BY THE GOVERNMENT—A LEAD. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay Review. 
Sir,—I can respect—though I cannot sympathise 
with--those people who do not believe in obligatory 


or compulsory service, and who openly and boldly say 
so 


I can respect—and I sympathise with—those who do 
believe in obligatory or compulsory service, and who 
openly and boldly say so. 

I can only view with contempt—and I think all 
honest and outspoken people who have thought about 
the matter must also view with contempt—those truck- 
lers and timeservers who are poising themselves 
delicately and fearfully on the fence in regard to this 
most vital and urgent question of all, and who are 
ready to drop down on the side of the view that ulti- 
mately prevails, 

If the thing comes—and it should not be a great 
secret that the perplexed and disturbed Government has 


been playing with the idea of late—these fence-sitters 
will, of course, instantly jump down on the right side, 
and will proclaim loudly that they have believed in the 
principle all through; or, if we somehow manage tg 
muddle through without it, they will take large credit 
to themselves for having said and done nothing to 
hamper or harass the Government ! 

The honest, straight, clean course at this time is for 
all serious and patriotic people to declare distinctly 
for or against the principle according as his conscience 
dictates. 

Then the Government will at least have a lead. And 
what is a Government in these days for if it is not to 
be led? 

Yours faithfully, 
An OBSERVER. 


SOME RECRUITING PROPOSALS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
Madeira, 3 February 1915. 

Sir,—I shall be glad if you will grant me space for a 
few lines. 

The question of compulsory service is becoming urgent; 
meantime, can better methods of recruiting not be adopted? 
If they do be, then we shall probably get all the men 
needed. 

Reduce standard height for recruits. The Russian and the 
German is 5 ft. 1} in.; ours is, or was, 5 ft. 6 in. Why? 
Is not a short man as good or better in the trenches than a 
long one? Introduce military bands at once, and stop talk. 
ing about it! The effect of music is to dilate the blood. 
vessels so that blood flows more freely and increases the 
warmth of the body. Thus will even our ‘‘ slackers’” 
ardour be stimulated. Hitherto the route-marching of our 
new troops has been merely a grim and cheerless duty. 
Further, if we are so short of men, why are so many men 
with faulty teeth sent to the Front only to be returned home 
invalided ? 

But I venture to suggest and hope that conscription will 
not at this time be necessary. It will never do to let the 
enemy say that we had to use force. Rather let us have 
compulsory vaccination against typhoid. Its effectiveness 
has been proved up to the hilt. Let the Government stop 
‘* fooling ’’ and show a little firmness. 

Compulsory service should have been introduced long ago. 
It must be after the war—if not for military reasons, for 
other equally important ones. 

Yours truly, 
Tuos. S. Carson. 


THE RECANT OF PATRIOTISM. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEW. 
Bristol, 10 February 1915. 
Sir,—An English weekly has ventured to print—-conscien- 
tiously—a letter headed ‘‘ Conscription ’’ from a conscientious 
observer of opinions in third class railway carriages. 
Conscription is a means to an end, and whether it be the 


| best means or not opinions in the country clearly differ. But 


the gentleman who writes takes a wider scope; he is haunted 
with scruples about the end, and reveals a mentality which 
he apparently shares among a large—or what he believes 
and implies is a large—section of our nation. That such 
tainted bleating sheep are numerous I heartily dis- 
believe, and fancy the revelation will have little effect 
beyond exciting false hopes in Germany, should it succeed in 
being quoted there. A few specimen sentences will give a 
taste of its quality. ‘‘ Patriotism makes morality con- 
terminous with frontiers. There are a great many people 
who do not feel that passionate patriotic emotion which can 
answer, without hesitation, the question: ‘ Ought I to kill, 
or be killed, for the country in which I was born’? They 
care about the fate of the world and they ask : ‘ What good 
will our victory do’?”’ ‘A working man (I quote again) 
has before now asked me bluntly whether he would be worse 
off under foreign rule. He has wanted to know whether 
he would have to do more work for lower wages, and 
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whether he would have to pay more in rent and taxes. Very 
often a young intellectual of the lower middle classes will 
raise the ethical question ‘ Am I sure that the terms imposed 
by the Allies will be a means to good? If I am not, for 
what am I to fight ?’ I have met plenty of young men who 
would die cheerfully for the things in which they believe— 
Socialism, Free Speech, Land Reform—who cannot feel that 
this war raises any clear issue between good and evil. If 


patriotic fervour and intellectual conviction be absent, for 


what is the conscript giving his life? If they have got to die, | 


let it be for some definite good, not an abstraction.’’ 


There is the creed—cold blooded, conscientious, and canny. | 
In reply, may I quote—quite irrelevantly, will protest the | 


young intellectual—a few lines of poetry from men to whom 
their country was no pale abstraction: 
This England never did, and never shall 


Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 
(English Shakespeare.) 


Oh! blest are the lovers and friends who shall live 
The days of thy glory to see; 

But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee. 
(Irish Moore.) 

Wha wad be a traitor knave, 

Wha wad fill a coward’s grave, 

Wha sae base as be a slave? 

Coward! turn and flee! 
(Scotch Burns.) 


But these are poets, and this is passion, not for the reflective 
moralist in broadcloth or in corduroy who “ smells this 
business with a sense as cold as is a dead man's nose ”’. 
For us it is enough that this country is our country, our 
fathers handed it down to us, and we mean to hand it to 
our children. With infinite sweat and blood of theirs the 


stones of its fabric were cemented. We speak their speech, | 


we think their thoughts, we thrill at the record of their 
deeds. Body and mind we thrive in the ordered freedom 
they have won for us. But all have not this blood. Such 
thoughts do not quicken their heart’s pulse, and yet they 
claim to be possessors of an intelligence to which an 
appeal on grounds of reason can be made. May we 
try to make it? Stripped to the waist, confronting each 
other at last, England and Germany stand. We can’t 
both inhabit this world: Germany, the superman, has said 
it, and we have taken up the challenge. Beneath her super- 
boot she expects to find in these islands a nest of superworms. 
The heroes of Mons, Aisne, Marne, the Falklands, Beatty, 
Cradock, Holbrook, Sturdee give her the lie. But suppose 
she did push through the barrier of heroes and started to 
“organise” this country? How would Free Speech, 
Socialism and Land Reform look then? The consrience- 
haunted idealist would have his chance of speaking up then, 
if he still courted the prospect of dying for them. Why, 
under German rule the letter I am falling foul of would 
never have seen the light, or the editor who printed and 


the writer who penned it would be doing time in jail—if, at | 


least, they survived the butchery of civilians which the seizing 
of these islands would imply. If these people have intel- 
ligence, can it not reveal to them the figure they must cut 
in all the relations of life where man relies on man, where 
faith, courage, honour, devotion call for unhesitating 
sacrifice? If they ever sing ‘‘ God Save the King ”’ it must 
be with a reservation, namely ‘“‘ God can do it by himself. 
Why should I lift a finger to save the King from Zeppelin, 
bullet, or sword? May he not be unsound on Free Speech, 
Socialism and Land Reform?” On a sinking ship, when 
boats were few, this cautious Englishman would object to 
the captain’s rigid rule of lining up where you were told. 
I see him edging to the front and leaving the others to 
settle their order by the claims of conscience and Free Speech, 


‘ Socialism and Land Reform. By never traveiling on a ship 


he can avoid the awkward problem and a_ perhaps 
unsympathetic captain. But there is a ship we all sail in 
from our birth, by poets called Britannia, and there is a 
discipline and rule of self-sacrifice in need which its British 
crew, almost to a man, instinctively obey. He thinks in his 


sufficiency that his removal by death will destroy the chances. 
of certain not ignoble but lesser ideals in which he believes. 
Let him be assured; plenty more will go on living or be 
born to fight for and make them real, for whom his death 
might be the inspiration. Duty in this day has ceased to be 
complex. At last it is simple, Fight—with sword, pen, 
brain, body and soul—and God defend the right. 
G. Crawrorp. 


THE BRITISH NAME. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Sir,—Your correspondent Scotus” does well to spealc 
on behalf of multitudes of patriotic Britons who, although 
not born south of the Tweed, wish also to show the Eng- 
lishman’s respect for old scraps of paper on which inter- 
national treaties have been written, and deeply resent the 
attitude of those who seek to set aside one, at least, of 
the important conditions on which the Treaty of Uniom 


_ was signed by their ancestors in 1707. By that treaty the 


} 


| ancient name of “ Britain’? was restored, and each part of. 
| this island amicably agreed that henceforth this was to be- 


the official designation of the whole kingdom. 
If it was in any sense a sacrifice for Englishmen to be- 
called ‘‘ Britons ”’, it was still more of a sacrifice for the Scots,. 


| most of whose country was formerly known as Caledonia. 


rather than Britain. Out of this Union grew the British. 
Empire, for by it England was relieved from the pressure 
of a relentless enemy at her door, and was henceforth greatly 
helped by the Scots in the work of empire-building across 
the seas. Such a thing as an English or a Scottish or Irish 
Empire never existed and never will. 

There is much in a name, and the respect and loyalty 
that it awakens. At the present time, when Scots, Irishmen, 
Canadians and Australians are all giving of their best to- 
uphold not the English, but the British name and Empire, 
of which England is but a small part, it is particularly 


| offensive to find public speakers and writers insisting on 


using the name “ England” in its wrong sense, and in 
calling all these people “‘ Englishmen ’’ on every occasion. 
I have travelled in many parts of the Empire, and have 
seen the Union Jack flying far more conspicuously than it 
does in these islands, and I can testify to the fact that in 
many places, and especially in Canada, where the people are 
mainly of Scottish, Irish or French origin, there is abundance 
of loyalty to the British name, but no enthusiasm for those 
who mistakenly claim the title of ‘‘ Englishmen ”’ for all the 
English-speaking people in the Empire. 
I am, ete., 
H. M. Caper. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14th Battalion Highland Light Infantry, 
Brixham, Devon, 
13 February 1915. 

Sir,—A man returned from the Colonies to fight for 
Britain and the British Empire has read your issue of 
to-day. He is confused by being told explicitly or impliedly 
on page after page that he has come to fight for 
England ”’, in the English ” trenches, with England’s 
bright sword”, famous in “ English ’’ history. 

He has not come to fight for ‘‘ England’’, nor in the 
‘English ” Army, nor under the “ English” flag. His 
concern is not at all for the little (though gallant) country 
‘‘England”’, but wholly for Britain and our Empire—a 
much grander conception. 

It is not a mere name that is involved. It is a thing—the 
more potent because intangible—Imperial sentiment. That 
is the very thing that good Imperialists should strive 
solicitously to foster in this stern hour. The patriotism of 
non-English Britons will not burn the more zealously if they 
are defrauded of their righteous recognition, and divorced 


from their historic heritage. 
There is another thing involved—the sanctity of inter- 


national treaties. This, howéver, together with other 
historical, geographical, and racial arguménts of your error, 
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may be omitted when dealing with fair-minded and 
informed persons. What I want to urge is that you do not 
frictionise the Imperial machine, but that you do your 
non-English partners simple courteous justice when you 
refer to the great Firm and its common cause. 
I am, yours, etc., 
G. C. Tuomson. 

[We deal with these letters in a leading article in the 

Review this week.—Eb., ‘‘ S.R.”’] 


FROM AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
LeDroit Building, 802-810 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 
30 January Ig15. 
Sir,—One gets the impression at this distance that 
perhaps the most thoughtful of you do not fully see the task 
in its real dimensions. When you add a million more men, 


will not the Germans bring up as many, leaving the dead- | 
lock where it is and Belgium under the lion’s paw? Lord | 
Curzon and others plan for three million; but what if you | 
need seven million? Meanwhile there must be sixty million — 


eur responsibility has grown more defined, until now ye 
may challenge the world’s verdict without fear. Let a justly 
governed India and an Egypt called to new life, like Lazarys 
fromm the tomb, be brought to witness for us. If ever the 


| day should dawn on a dead England as day has dawned op 
_ so many dead empires in the great backward abysm of time, 
| the memory the world will hold of us will be of the first great 


power that rightly did its duty to its subject peoples ”, 
Again, in speaking of a possible war forced on us, he says: 


_ ‘It is one of the abominable necessities of our pretended 


civilisation that every nation should keep pace with every 
other in armaments, as if the world were a community of 
footpads and cut-purses. We have never known better than 


| we know to-day that the sole guarantee of our national 


safety is our power. With every desire for peace, with every 
recognition of the bitterness of war, with no wish to provoke 
our neighbours by an apparently aggressive preparation, jt 
is our plain duty to adopt the deadliest, the hittingest, and 
the killingest weapon we can contrive ”’. 

After the German outrages, I think we can very well say 


| Amen to the above. 


of men in India, and surely five million of these should be | 
available as soon as armed, trained, and transported. Why © 


cut off the man’s leg by slices? Why not raise enough men 
to be sure and shorten the operation? You have other 


resources—Canadian, Australian, and especially Japanese, | 
We Americans are given to | 


the latter trained and eager. 


doing things by degrees, even the matter of awakening— _ 


witness the few men called out briefly at the opening of the 
Civil War. You, of like stock and with like experience and 
ideals, are possibly open to risk of the same error. 

I should be glad to find that I have overestimated your 
difficulties and needs; and, of course, it looks presumptuous 
to advise where one is so ignorant of technical requirements. 
But it is well-meant commonsense all the same, as I believe, 
and subject only to the practical qualifications implied in 
the words which I have used—‘‘ armed, trained, and trans- 
ported which one should add supplied ’’. Just what 
are present British abilities and capacities along these lines 
I do not pretend to know. But I believe you will have to 
use a great many men to win. 

Your very balanced way of looking at the problems in 


hand appeals, of course, to a ‘‘calm’’ but sympathetic | 


reader. It will be a sad day for the world if the Allies do 
not win; but they will—only the agony should be shortened 
if possible. 
Yours truly, 
Wo. H. Baprcock. 


ENGLISH OR GERMAN RULE? 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay Review. 
22, Green Park, Bath, 
9 January. 
Str,—In looking over some articles of the late David 
‘Christy Murray, written quite 88 years ago, it is curious 


how they fit in with this war, and I am wondering if some | 


extracts would be of interest to any of your readers? He 
says: ‘‘ The German Jingo who so recently found in the 
confusion of his own mad nightmare a dream of hope, con- 
templates a world without England as expressing the very 
acme of desire. But no truly sane and balanced mind, no 


matter what the nationality of its owner may be, can fail | 
to recognise the fact that a most regal hope for the general | 


welfare of mankind would vanish with the passing of our 
influence, and could not revive for many a generation. 
When all is said, when all our failings as a people are 
counted, we remain upon the whole what Emerson called us 
years ago—the best of existing nations. We have been, and 
we are, the greatest civilising agent the world has known 
since history began. With every passing year the sense of 


Yours faithfully, 
PaLMER Downinc. 


THE LAW OF NATIONAL SERVICE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


1, Garden Court, Temple, E.C., 
17 February 1915. 

Sir,—Mr. Bale is not very happy in his criticism of my 
article on ‘‘ The Law of National Service”. Each of his 
statements is inaccurate. 

1. He says: ‘*‘ The only basis of compulsory service in 
Saxon times was incidental to contract or servitude.” 

The duty to take part in the fyrd or expedition was neither 
incidental to contract nor to servitude. It was incumbent 
on every freeman. The position is summarised by Medley’s 
Constitutional History :—*‘ The earliest principle on which 
service was based was that which, with the establishment 
of the monarchy, came to be known as allegiance. . . . In 
Anglo-Saxon times we find mention of a threefold duty 
(trinoda necessitas), which lay upon every freeman. This 
included burh bot, or maintenance of local fortifications, bric 
bot, or repair of bridges, and fyrding or duty with the fyrd, 
a national militia which seemed to carry out the system 
described by Tacitus.”’ 

The fyrd was liable only for defensive war and could be 
called up whenever necessary. Bishop Stubbs also writes 
to the same effect. 

During the later Saxon period our institutions gravitated 
towards the feudal pattern, which is probably the cause of 
Mr. Bale’s error. 

The fyrd was distinct from the feudal levy of the Norman 
system under which lands were definitely granted by the 
King in return for the performance of military obligations, 
varying from the liability of appearance in person to the 
provision of a large number of fully equipped knights, 
limited to forty days’ service, but not restricted to service 
within the realm. 

2. The statement that the powers under the feudal system 
lapsed through non-user is also incorrect. They were 
abolished by statute at the Restoration, all tenure being 
converted into free socage. 

3. The Militia Ballot Act, 1860, was not ‘‘ a temporary 
measure’’. It appears on p. 959 of the ‘* Chronological 
Index to the Statutes in Force’, published in 1913. If, as 
Mr. Bale says, it was temporary, when was it repealed ? 

4. The Militia Ballot Suspension Act is, of course, still in 
force. It is the ninth item in the Schedule to the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Act, passed last year, 4 and 5 Geo. V. c. 23, 
which continues in force until 31 December 1915. Finally, if 
your correspondent still doubts my interpretation of the law 
he will find it confirmed in Taswell-Langmead’s ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional History ’—viz., that the compulsory enlistment of 
men into the Militia every year is only suspended by the 
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Militia Ballot Suspension Act—that that Act is only kept 
alive by its annual inclusion in the Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance Act, and that the Suspension Act itself gives power to 
the Crown by Order in Council at any time to compel 
eglistment in the Militia. 

As, however, Mr. Bale appears to doubt the accuracy 
of the Lord Chancellor himself. 1 do not expect him to 
attach much weight to my opinion. 

Yours faithfully, 
PEMBROKE WICKS. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
THE MILITARY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Hillworth Cottage, Devizes, 
13 February 1915. 

Sirn,—In the course of its first leading article the 
Sarurpay Review of the 13th inst. remarks that, while 
the Army is doing all that is humanly possible to bring the 
Empire through its dire peril and ordeal, it must for com- 
lete success be backed with a devotion and loyalty some- 
shat matching its own by the purely civilian side—by the 
Home Administrators. Let me give you an illustration of 
the way in which the Board of Education interprets its 
functions at the crisis. There exists, a few miles from 
Devizes, a considerable range of buildings known as the 
Dauntsey Agricultural School, created and endowed out of 
afund left for the purpose many years ago by a Wiltshire- 
man named Dauntsey, who went to and prospered in 
London. The school is under the control of a body of 
Governors, of whom Mr. Rogers (formerly Member for the 
Division) is Chairman, and Mr. Jackson (a local solicitor) 
is clerk. It was resolved, six weeks ago, to billet the 
Canadian troops in the district round Salisbury Plain. The 
following story of what happened to a section of them is 
quoted from the Wiltshire Gazette: 


“On 31 December the Headmaster called at the Clerk’s office : 


at Devizes and stated that the whole of the School buildings had 
been requisitioned as from 1 January for billeting Canadian troops 
fom the Plain. He stated that an officer, accompanied by a 
police constable, had called and asked for the buildings, and that 
in reply to his enquiry the officer had stated that, if not given 
vwluntarily, they would be requisitioned formally. The Clerk (Mr. 
]. T. Jackson) stated that he was certain the Governors would 
approve the use of the buildings for such a purpose in the present 
emergency, and would consent to the consequent postponement of 
the re-opening of the School. 

“The same evening the Clerk wrote to Mr. F. N. Rogers, 
Chairman of the Governors, reporting what had occurred, and 
the next day, 1 January, Mr. Rogers called at the Clerk’s office 
and approved the action that had been taken. A contingent of the 
Canadian Artillery, an Ammunition Column of 300 men with 
dficers, arrived and took possession of the School buildings on that 
day. The same day two Inspectors from the Board of Education 
came down to the School, enquired into what had happened, and 
intimated that they would report to the Board of Education. 

“A few days later, on the 6th or 7th, the Headmaster had a 
letter from the Board of Education to the effect that they were 
communicating with the Officer Commanding the Southern Com- 
mand with a view to the early evacuation of the School buildings 
by the troops, and hearing of this Mr. Rogers on the 7th called at 
the School and discussed the position with the Headmaster. He 
told him that he felt certain the Governors would be willing to 
put up with the inconvenience of postponing the re-opening of the 
School in order to assist as far as they could in promoting the 
comfort and well-being of the Canadian troops. At the same time 
Mr. Rogers saw the officer commanding the troops in the building, 
and expressed himself to him in the same sense. 

“That same day, however, the Headmaster received a letter 
from the Board of Agriculture intimating that the troops must 
vacate the building and the School be re-opened at the usual 
date, and while Mr. Rogers was on the School premises a tele- 
gtam arrived from Mr. Cookson, H.M.I. of Secondary Schools, 
to the Headmaster, directing him to re-open the Schoo] on the 
15 January. The telegram also stated that, on the authority of 
the General Commanding the Southern Command, the troops 
would evacuate the building on 11 January. No orders had, how- 
ever, then been received by the officer commanding the troops in 
the building, and as it would take several days to arrange for 
fresh billets being obtained elsewhere Mr. Rogers instructed 
the Headmaster to issue a circular to the parents stating simply 
that the re-opening of the School was pos! and giving no 
date for the re-opening. 

“However, the mischief was already done. The Inspector of 
the Board had been to Salisbury and interviewed the General 
Officer Commanding the Southern Command, with the result that 
an order was issued the effect of which is stated in the telegram 
from the Inspector to the Headmaster. Instead, however, of 
allowing the troops to remain until the 11th, the Canadian head- 
Quarters sent to the officer in command at Dauntsey School 


XUM 


ordering him to evacuate the buildings on the following day (the 
8th). Of course the officer had to obey, and billets were found for 
the men in neighbouring villages.” 


This immediate removal before the days of grace (save 


the mark!) had expired is a sufficient indication of the 


light in which the action of the Department was viewed 


at the Canadian headquarters. The light in which it was 


viewed by the Governors of the School is expressed in the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously passed at 
a meeting promptly called by the Chairman to consider the 
question 

‘*1,—That, having heard statements from the Chairman and 
Headmaster as to the recent billeting of troops forming part 
of the Canadian Artillery Division at the Dauntsey Agri- 
cultural School, the Governors, im view of the emergency 
which had arisen, express their hearty approval of their action 
in consenting to the use of the School buildings by the 
Canadian troops for the period from 1 January to 1 February 
1915. 

**2.—That the Governors desire to dissociate themselves 
absolutely from the steps taken, without their privity, by the 
Board of Education, in consequence of which the Canadian 
troops were ordered to vacate the School buildings at short 
notice, and desire to express their great regret that such action 
was taken in any event, and more particularly that it was 
taken in the case of troops coming from one of His Majesty’s 
Oversea Dominions. 

**3.—That while they fully concur in the view that it is 
desirable to interrupt the education of the youth of this 
country as little as possible, the Governors feel strongly that 
in the present national emergency the welfare and efficiency of 
His Majesty’s Forces should be their first consideration.”’ 

Your readers will form their own opinion as to the 
‘* loyalty and devotion ’’ of a Civil Department which goes 
behind the back of the Governors to make to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief representations which result in the ejection 
—for the sake of only a fortnight’s delay in the re-entry of 
the scholars—of men who have come 3,000 to 4,000 miles 
to help the Empire in its ordeal. They will form their 
own opinion also of the following explanation of the inci- 
dent offered by the Board :— 

‘*In the House of Commons, on the 8th inst., Mr. Peto, 
the Member for the Devizes Division of Wiltshire, asked the 
President of the Board of Education whether on or about 
7 January his Department issued orders direct to the Head- 
master of Dauntsey School, Wiltshire, through the Inspector 
of Secondary Schools, and took action resulting in the Schools 
being vacated on 8 January by a contingent of the Canadian 
Artillery Brigade who were billeted there on 1 January ; and, 
if so, whether the Governors of the Foundation were consulted 
before this action was taken, and upon whose initiative it was 


en. 

“Mr. Pease replied: This School was occupied on 1 
January by troops without the authority of the General Officer 
Commanding required in such cases by the Army Council. 
The Board, under these circumstances, asked the General 
Officer Commanding whether the School could be evacuated. 
The General Officer Commanding explained at an interview on 
7 January that the School had been occupied through a mis- 
conception, and that orders had already been given for its 
evacuation. The Headmaster, the only responsible officer of 
the Governors on the spot, was at once informed by the 
Inspector of this, but no orders were issued by the Board 
either directly or through their Inspector. The School was 
vacated on 8 January by direction of the military authorities. 
The Governors were subsequently fully informed of these 
facts.” 

This may seem a very long story about a local incident. 
But it is well that such proceedings should be made generally 
known; and it was necessary to explain the case at length 
in order to make clear the discourtesy and lack of con- 
sideration involved. It is to be hoped that the matter will 
not be allowed to rest with Mr. Pease’s sophistical answer. 
The root question is not whether every red-tape formality 
had been complied with, but whether Canadian soldiers who 
had been withdrawn from the Plain and quartered in 
Dauntsey School with the cordial goodwill of the Governors 
were ejected through the machinations of the educational 
authorities. Local feeling on the subject is strong, and one 
hears regret expressed that the military authorities, instead 
of acquiescing, did not resent the interference and sit tight. 
Would the Board, one wonders, have come down en masse, 
armed with quill, red-tape, and foolscap, to give forcible 
effect to its conception of Imperial hospitality ? 

Yours truly, 
R. S. Gunpry. 


[This grave matter is referred to in Notes of the Week, 


page 179.—Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 
CORPORAL JOHN. 


“John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 
1660—1744.”" Based on Unpublished Letters and 
Documents at Blenheim Palace. By Stuart J. 
Reid, D.C.L. With an Introduction by the Duke of 
Marlborough, K.G. Murray. 16s. net. 


Dr. Stuart Reid’s book, based though it is on 


sent Duke. 
O those wlio have studied Marlborough’s career | 


long familiarity with the Blenheim papers, will bring 
surprisingly little that is fresh, but to those who desire | 
an easy acquaintance with the main facts of his life, | 
and particularly with the genuine romance of his hardly | 
tested but always passionate attachment to his Duchess, 
the book may be commended as a chronicle that is 
always pleasant and interesting to read. © When it 
comes to a contest with Macaulay, who was unusually 
savage in his treatment of Marlborough, Dr. Reid is 
under-gunned. In his reply to the well-known charges 
against Marlborough’s honour he makes the fatal mis- 
take of neglecting the most serious features in those 
charges. In the account of Marlborough’s dismissal | 
and arrest in 1692 the really grave fact that Marl- 
borough had offered the Jacobite court to move an 

address in the Lords which, if it had been carried, 

would have led to a quarrel between William and Par- 

liament, and perhaps have enabled Marlborough to play 

the Monk of another Restoration, is not even men- 

tioned. Nor is the first draft of Burnet’s History, 

written nearer the event and without the careful 

management of the later version, quoted as it should 

have been. The charge of communicating information 

about the Brest Expedition is dealt with more fully, and 

no attempt is made to gloss over the truth that Marl- 

borough did write secretly giving details of the force to 

be sent. The fact that Godolphin and Arran had 

already given the information, or some of it, is no 

mitigation of Marlborough’s treachery. It was not 

only treason to William, but treason also to the Eng- 

lish forces whose lives were jeopardised by the prepara- 

tions the French were able to make. On the other 

hand, Dr. Reid certainly dispels for ever the accusation 

that Marlborough prolonged the great war for his own 

benefit, and makes a reasonable defence of the Duke’s 

much-censured action in applying tc be appointed 

Captain-General for life. 

It would be unfair to judge such a work as this by 
the standards of strict historical criticism. As Dr. | 
Reid himself says, the book is less a history of the 
Duke than a personal study; ‘‘it is primarily con- 
cerned, not with the warfare he accomplished, but with 
the woman he worshipped ’’. The great Sarah appears 
vividly and brilliantly with all her native vigour, her 
insolence and strength, her violent hatreds and her 
supreme dominance. Especially in his account of her 
later years Dr. Reid has been most successful in con- 
veying a living impression of one of the most imperious 
and combative women in English history. She will live 
for ever as Pope’s Atossa, and the story is once more 
told of her gift of £1,000 to the poet on the supposed 
condition that he should not publish the bitter and 
polished lines which he is said to have read to her as | 
his ‘‘ character ’’ of a rival Duchess. Sir Leslie Stephen | 
held that Mr. Courthope had disproved the bargain; — 
Dr. Reid’s more cautious statement is that ‘‘ there is | 
no direct evidence that the gift was conditional ’’. He | 
quotes some very charming letters from Pope which 
show that in the years just before his death he was in | 
friendly and grateful relations with the Duchess. The | 


lines had been written long before and Pope probably — 


| 
| 
felt they were too good to perish, even if their publica. | 
tion was a breach of honour. There are one or two | 
good pages on that ripe product of the eighteenth cen- | 
tury Bishop Hoadly, of whom the Duchess said ‘‘ This | 
man I made a Bishop by my perpetual solicitation after 
King George ‘came into England’’. When the Duke 
died, says Dr. Reid, ‘‘ Bishop Hoadly indited a letter 
of condolence which might have been written by one 
pagan to another ’’, but he unkindly does not quote it. 


On the whole, while the facts on which the verdict y 
history rests are not concealed, and the mischief whic) 
the Duchess wrought is not minimised, this new ¢, 
amination of her life emphasises the more humane and 
generous elements in her character. 

There is more novelty, and more vigorous and 
doxical writing, in the introduction written by the pr. 
He makes a valiant attempt to find som 
clue, some ruling motive, that will explain the winding, 
and twistings of his great ancestor. He finds it, so {x 
as politics and the desertion of James are concernej 
in Marlborough’s preferring the greater duty of pre 
serving religious freedom to the lesser duty of loyal 
to his King, and he points out with truth that in th 


| later negotiations with the Jacobites Marlborough 


always insisted on the Pretender renouncing his Roma 
Catholicism. To regard Marlborough as a Protestap 
hero, or as a man moved by any special set of religioys 
or political principles, it is certainly necessary to fre 
the mind from all the prepossessions which the literary 
genius of Macaulay and Thackeray has instilled inty 
all English readers. Even when that effort has been 
made it is almost impossible to accept the new reading 
of his character. He was a soldier of genius, of super) 
intuitions and scientific preparations, and he was cer. 
tainly an infinitely more honest man and patriot than 
Macaulay chose to allow. But he combined an 
unrivalled daring and power of decision on the field 
with a curious playing for safety in his politics. He 
seems to have regarded politics purely as a means to 
military power, not to a military dictatorship, but to the 
best scope and opportunity of displaying his own 
genius. This view best explains his willingness to leave 
James for William and William for James and James 
again for William. If he had any political faith 
during the great years of his life it was the very prac- 
tical belief that such a Ministry should be in office, 
apart from all questions of Whig and Tory, as would 
best support the army in the field. He may have been 
a Tory in early days as he had the Royalist tradition 
in his blood, but he showed Whig predilections in his 
action on the Occasional Conformity Bill, although he 
voted both ways on this, and the one politician whom 
he really trusted was Godolphin, also a Tory by tradi- 
tion and a Whig in his acts. He had a genuine faith 
in the Common Cause, which signified the deliverance 
of Europe from the preponderating power of France, 
and his refusal of a gigantic bribe offered by Louis 
XIV. is really a complete reply to the general charge 
that he was a man dominated by avarice. The intimate 
letters written during his campaigns show how sorely 
he was tried by the failure of allies, and how real was 
the triumph of his consummate patience in the most 
difficult conditions. 

It is a most interesting exercise at the present moment 
to study again his military career in Flanders. The 
task he set himself was to invade France with Belgium 
as his base; like the Germans to-day he captured 
Antwerp and Ostend, and Lille and Mons; like them 
he was confronted by the lines of La Bassée and 
checked by inundations at Nieuport and Dixmuéde. 
He adopted extraordinary ruses and won success at 
many points, but he did not succeed either in rushing 
to Dunkirk or Calais, or in breaking through by Arras. 
He always believed that if he had been properly sup- 
ported he would have dictated peace at Versailles, and 
the man who conceived and executed the march to 
Blenheim was the best judge of military possibilities. 


A MASTER OF STYLE. 


“Flaubert.” By Emile Faguet. Translated by Mr. 
R. L. Devonshire. Constable. 6s. net. 
LITTLE while ago, in reviewing M. Faguet's 
book on Balzac, we spoke of the object of his 
study as one of the enormous figures in literature. T0 
Flaubert one would think of applying no such epithet. 
His portrait facing the title-page almost creates suf 
prise, for it is seldom brought home that he existed i 
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the flesh. The short chapter giving an account of his 
jife is of little interest and less use, save for one preg- 
nant sentence, which states that from his twenty-ninth 
year his story becomes that of his books. M. Anatole 
France, in describing an interview with Flaubert, once 
told of the man's great physical size, and wrote of him 
as a living Viking of Rolf’s breed. Those of his 
readers who trouble to picture him at all must get this 
impression. Only half Norman by blood, he was 
almost wholly Norman by temperament. Naturally a 
bad writer, he had the strong will of the conqueror 
and is placed to-day as one of the two greatest stylists 
of France in the last century, yet it is hard to read 
his novels without suspecting in the author a certain 
Teutonic thick-headedness. __Little of himself as he 
allowed to enter his work, his lack of quick Latin wit 
is often evident, and conscience served him in the place 
of taste. 

Flaubert is one of those writers in whom a critic 
should rejoice, for he created nothing which cannot be 
judged by certain established standards. No human 
and commanding personality enters his work to make 


the critical reader feel that, having seized its body, | 
_ yet the French, who know and examine themselves so 


some spirit still escapes him, and this is why M. 
Faguet is so much more satisfactory here than. in his 
study of Balzac. Knowledge of letters is the first and, 

rhaps, the only requisite for one who would write 
of Flaubert, but this book deserves peculiar praise on 
account of its honesty. In the chapter on ‘‘Salammbo’’ 
the writer dares to say what nearly everybody 
has felt. Here, he says in effect, is a novel both won- 
derful and admirable, yet to read it is the most painful 
business imaginable; one finishes it with a sense of 
duty done. Were such words to be used of a book by 
another writer of the same rank they would be whis- 
pered with a sort of shame, but in this case they can 
be uttered boldly by anybody. Flaubert sweated and 
ground over all his creations, and the ‘“‘ terrors of 
style ’’ descended on him with, it maybe, some horrid 
vision of a double genitive. What we experience in 
reading much of his work is simply a faint shadow of 
what he himself suffered. He thought it a sin to write 
the same word twice on a page, and, as M. Faguet 
says, it is a happy relief when by some rare chance 
we catch him sinning. 

Had he been born son of a peasant instead of in a 
bourgeois family, we can imagine how patiently he 
would have tilled the fields, and how, when work 
was done, he would have fought furiously over his cups 
or village politics. Though we know him as the author 
of “* Madame Bovary ’’, we can easily see him as this 
simple sort of fellow. His letters, full of exaggerated, 
mouth-filling terms, offer amazing contrast to his 
exquisitely cultivated prose. He has no philosophy, 
no lightness of touch, no amiability, yet, at the end, 
we must salute him as a master among writers, for 
the sake of at least one book he produced. Were some 
calamity to rob us of every French novel, save one, 
Wiitten during the nineteenth century, we should 
probably pray for ‘‘ Madame Bovary’’ to be saved. 
No appreciation of it is needed here, but there are 
pissages in it, especially those where Flaubert’s slow 
Norman humour forced itself to the surface, which 
deserve perpetual remembrance. ‘‘ An inexhaustible 
book ’’, M. Faguet rightly calls it, and one ‘‘ to be 
read and re-read over and over again’’, and we are 
grateful to the critic for reminding us of the idiosyn- 
crasies of so many of the characters. They are men 
and women whose acquaintance must never be 
d:opped. After a few years of absence it is, for 
Instance, pure delight to meet again M. Homais, the 
druggist, who was anti-clerical because belief in 
miracles injured the pharmaceutical trade. Those of 
us who do not usually love Flaubert are made to think 
by ‘* Madame Bovary ’’. Its author had high genius; 
did he produce it by cultivation, or was the thing really 
in him and did he too often worry it to death? 


NEW FRANCE. 


“ Makers of New France.” By Charles Dawbarn. Mills 
and Boon. 10s. 6d. net. Lat 


NLY a few weeks before the beginning of the war 
several columns of a popular French newspaper 
were daily filled by a correspondence of which the 
subject was France. The writers of the letters made 
suggestions for the improvement of their country ; they 
ranged from cleaner post-offices to the restoration of 
the monarchy. Such wide thinking on the part of the 
general public is not to be found in England. Here, 
we discuss under separate headings what is to be done 
about a class, a fashion, or a district, but we seldom 
link together our ideas for a national purpose. If 
we suspect decadence, we seize, perhaps, on the way 
the crowd spends its Saturday afternoons, and in the 
following debate six and a half days of the week are 
astoundingly ignored. It is very hard to imagine our- 
selves obeying Blake’s behest, never resting 


‘* Till we have buiit Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land,”’ 


thoroughly, did actually set out to do something of that 
kind some few years ago. ‘‘ New France” is a 
familiar phrase, but we never understood it. People 
thought it might mean army reform or athletics, the 
Catholic revival, less absinthe, or an increase in the 
birth-rate, but that it was an all-embracing mental 
revolution seemed a dream. 

When the country rose, calmly, proudly, and with 
perfect confidence to meet the Germans, the whole 
truth was realised. Mr. Dawbarn’s book tells, in a 
series of bright character sketches of some of the men 
and women who of late have been working for France. 
He begins with the President, the typical son of 
Lorraine, sound and strong, and then he writes of 
General Joffre, the great Gascon soldier who has belied 
everything that gossip said of the impetuosity of his 
race. These, of course, are the men whose portraits 
we expect to see first in the gallery, but the author does 
not end until he has paid his tribute to the genius of 
Mme. Paquin. Here, indeed, is a surprise for English 
readers who pride themselves on their dignity and 
common sense: Absurd, they say, that a dressmaker 
should be classed among the pillars of French society, 
even though she wears the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour ; but genuine students of national psychology 
will not take this attitude. Disraeli, who knew us 
better than we know ourselves, acknowledged the 
tailor’s part in making young England, and we should 
not be shocked to see Mme. Paquin in the company of 
statesmen, soldiers, and men of letters. In France 
there is a willingness to honour all sorts of men and 
women gpd all their works ; even an abusive journalist 
makes his victims seem heroes, albeit of the satanic 
order. When Mr. Dawbarn writes of the politicians, 
he does not forget this. M. Briand and M. Delcassé 
appear with unquestioned right among the creators, 
and M. Clemenceau, great leader of Opposition and 
Engiand’s oldest friend, follows them in due course ; 
but there is another to come. ; 

Nobody doubts that the three have worked mightily 
for their country’s honour, but some, perhaps, will 
pause before the figure of Jean Jaurés. The Socialist 
chief often seemed hostile to those forces which were 
lifting France from the despondency in which for a 
brief space she rested at the beginning of the century. 
Only last July the writer of this review ‘heard him lift 
his glorious voice in the Chamber to carp against 
Russia and to hinder the visit of the President to the 
Czar. The sticky mud of his party politics was about 
his feet. Next week he was among his followers, fight- 
ing for the international strike against M. Guesde 
now a Minister; yet Mr. Dawbarn can say of him 
to-day that he was ‘‘ absolutely sound ’’ about the war. 
The attack on Servia woke in him all that generosity 
which is the fine characteristic of the French, and with 
Jean Jaurés it had never been more than a little way 
below the surface. Once, when the work of a young 
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writer belonging to the opposite party had drawn his 
attention, he wished to pay it a tribute, but feared lest 
a criticism standing in his name might be unwelcome, 
since party feeling ran high in those days; so, contrary 
to custom, his laudatory review appeared unsigned. 
The delicate and generous action was characteristic of 
the man, but it has never been known beyond a small 
circle. ‘The thought of it, however, adds pleasure to 
what we read of him here, and helps to make us feel 
that he, too, is included rightly among the ‘‘ Makers of 
New France’. Mr. Dawbarn’s book will be read with 
interest and approval by all friends of the French, 
though on the artistic side it is deficient. Surely the 
time has come to realise that M. Anatole France and 
M. Brieux do not represent the literature of their 
country. 


A GREAT HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


“A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century.”” By John Theodore Merz. Vol. IV. 
Blackwood. 20s. net. 

ONUMENTAL works have the drawback that 

they may pass unread. Mr. Merz has devoted 

thirty years to this work of his; and at the beginning 
of his labours he appears to have put to himself the 
question : What higher and unselfish satisfaction could 
an author derive from spending half a lifetime in pro- 
ducing a work which in the end may fall dead-born 
from the Press, if it were not the conviction that in 
the cause in which he has failed another may succeed, 
and that his failure may be a portion of the silent and 
hidden efforts that co-operate towards a useful end? 

Mr. Merz’s work has had a happier fate, and has not 

fallen still-born from the Press, as the first volume has 


| him, 


ber: a grovelling philosophy which, of course, could 
only excite the contempt of the high-toned idealists of 
Germany. The problem of the Spirit and Religion 
has not been settled any more conclusively. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century the naiveté of the 
German belief in grandiose systems of metaphysics 
had broken down; and they might easily have lost 
some of their intellectual conceit if the Sage of Chel. 
sca had not become a German worshipper—probably 
to accentuate his contempt for his own countrymen— 
and the neo-Hegelians at Oxford had not rediscovered 
Hegel after the Germans themselves had forgotten 
Their so-called philosophical theology became, 


all their other professorial lucubrations 


always largely been, mere special pleading for dogmas 
favoured by the autoeratic Government, Prussian or 
German. Whatever lead the Germans took in the 


_ world of thought was due to their metaphysics, and 
this was an eighteenth- and not a nineteenth-century 


| land and France. 


passed through three editions, and the second through | Ia t 
_ of Lotze, one of the neo-Criticists who helped to restore 


two. If equal good fortune has not yet befallen the 
third volume, we may surmise that Mr. Merz began 
with it his history of philosophy proper, and philosophy 
has fallen on rather evil days. Even Germany has 
for many years lost its enthusiasm for attempts at 
reduction of the universe into one all-embracing and 
all-victorious system of thought. We might, then, 
look for histories of philosophy on the principle that 
criticisms on Art have their greatest vogue when 
artistic production itself is a diminishing quantity. And 
if Mr. Merz is simply the historian of philosophy in 
the nineteenth century, and evolves no philosophy of 
his own, the more he is entitled to expect readers 
when there is more inclination to read about authors 
than to read them. Mr. Merz is remarkably erudite 
in the rise and fall, the origin, development, and decay 
of systems, and their mutual relations one to another. 
He does not, however, weary the reader with the 
minutiz of these systems nor require laborious effort to 
master their mechanism. He writes about pMilosophy 
after the method on which he urges that philosophical 
questions should be studied—the glance at the whole, 
the synoptic, the vue d’ensemble—without lingering 
too long over any one of them. Nor does he impose 
opinions of his own on his readers as to the value and 
conclusiveness of any of his long line of philosophers; 
and in this he is discreet. He has reason enough 
in the fact that the nineteenth century has not come to 
any definite conclusion about its philosophy at all, 
except that its value is problematical. The German 
philosophers themselves, who, we take it, are on the 
whole Mr. Merz’s most revered thinkers, have given 
up the task of solving the philosophical significance, 
for example, of the Beautiful: and this after long 
travail. Other nations, who have not been so 
ferociously metaphysical, hardly ever undertook it: 
which seems to argue more wisdom. The Germans 
themselves had to give it up in the long run. 

And yet we hardly know as to the wisdom, for while 
the Germans, strange to say, were not interested in 
the Good to anything like the same extent as we 
British, yet the British also had to leave off without 
evolving anything more ideal than that ethical rule-of- 
thumb, the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 


product. The vein became exhausted, and for the last 
fifty or sixty years they have done no more at most 
than keep pace with the philosophical thought of Eng- 
Their science and learning and the 
practical arts may have perhaps done something more, 
but in pure thought Germany has lost whatever pre- 
eminence it had. Mr. Merz deals without prejudice with 
the relative claims of England, France and Germany in 
contributing to the development of the various lines of 
thought into which philosophy has been diverted since 
the grandiose German conception of an all-embracing 
philosophical solution of the world-problem proved 
abortive. But he remains under the spell of the 
ambitious attempt to which has been mainly due the 
intellectual prestige of Germany. It took them a hun- 
dred years to find out that they were aiming in mental 
pride at the impossible, and to come to the conclusion 


their philosophical balance, that they had undertaken a 
task beyond the faculties of the human mind. 

Mr. Merz describes admirably the great change which 
came over German thought in the treatment of all the 
subjects allied to philosophy. In particular German 
literature ceased to take any further interest in the 
philosophical study of esthetics, the theory and signi- 


| ficance of the Beautiful, and one of its distinctions 


| passed away. 
idealism has given way to realism, the study of ideas to 


| wide view—to a national view. 


In general Mr. Merz tells us that 


that of things, and cosmopolitanism—i.e., the world- 
behoves us to 
recognise how the comprehensive idea of humanity 
which inspired German thought since the time of Less- 
ing, Herder, and Goethe was replaced, in the course of 
the nineteenth century, by a more closely defined 
expression of the aims and interests, not of humanity at 
large, but of the German people in their national 
existence and their central European position.’’ It is 
almost amusing to contrast Hegel’s search for the 
evolution of the Absolute in history with Mr. Merz’s 
description of the new historical method in Germany. 
He says ‘‘ the idea of nationality which has stirred 
several European nations has nowhere been proclaimed 
with greater self-assertion than in Germany. This led 
primarily to a political view of history which super- 
seded not only the philosophical view, but also the 
universalistic of Ranke. Great historical works were 
written with the undisguised tendency of understanding 
better the modern drift of modern political events, such 
as the French Revolution, and the more remote 
beginnings as well as the more recent successes in the 
foundation of political and national unity’’. In other 
words, Germany had ceased to pursue truth disin- 
terestedly and was on the look-out merely for whatever 
might be found advantageous to her political aims. 
Comparisons of this kind can hardly be avoided at 
the present time, and Mr. Merz’s volumes supply a mass 
of material which would hardly be found elsewhere. 
We should think it fair to state the position thus. !n 
the general débicle of the efforts to solve ultimate 
philosophical problems, Germany has retired defeated 
with the rest. The attempt to express faith or 
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ology, philosophy, and science in a unifying system 
f thought ceased for the time. Each particular 

rtment of thought found in its own enquiries and 

lems and attempted solutions quite enough to 
yeupy its attention. Philosophy, in short, split off 
to endeavours to unify the ultimate conceptions of 
physics, OF physiology, psychology, anthropology, or 
gciology; and each of them may be said so far to 
jave had no more success than the prior endeavours 
of philosophy specifically so called. Apart from the 
ractical sciences, in which Germany may perhaps 
hirly claim to have kept pace with the achievements 
of other countries, she has no special superiority in 
these later efforts of thought. The initiative and 
wiginality have been left to Great Britain and France. 
The great conception of Darwinism which has revolu- 
jonised all the sciences bearing on the nature of life 
wd man, the other great conception of the physical 
miverse connected with the speculations of Kelvin, had 
wt their origin in Germany. Sociology, which is now 
the most important sphere of thought where the lines of 
theoretical philosophy and politics converge, was not 
the creation of a German, but a Frenchman. 
Qriginality and initiative to-day in pure philosophy is 
nainly to be found in France. Authority for all these 
sssertions may be found in the pages of Mr. Merz’s 
history, and he is all the better an authority inasmuch 
she cannot be charged with any desire to minimise 
the credit of Germany for whatever she has done. 


CHURCHES AND DEDICATIONS. 


“Dedications and Patron Saints of English Churches.” 
By Francis Bond. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


“The Church Plate of Cardiganshire.” 
Evans. James H. Alden. £1 1s. 


HE Oxford University Press has rendered yet 
another service to archeologists by publishing 

Mr. Bond’s careful and exhaustive work in ecclesiasti- 
alarcheology. It is extraordinary how much general 
interest Mr. Bond has woven into material which, at 
frst sight, appears to be hopelessly dry. The respec- 
lve popularity and unpopularity of saints at various 
limes and various places, for instance, open to him 
afascinating bypath. Who would have supposed that 
the dedication of a church could be due to the uni- 
versal malady of toothache? The interest a somewhat 
dbscure saint Apollonia is supposed to take in the 
malady was the reason for her popularity! On the 
sreen at Ashton, in Devon, she is represented as 
holding a tooth in a pair of tongs. Church symbolism 
such as orientation and the deviation of the axis of 
thancels, resolves itself into a matter of deep interest 
inMr. Bond’s hands. The archeological value of the 
book is obvious, but the general reader will find-a talis- 
man for opening the many secrets of those old parish 
churches which are the glory of rural England. 

Mr. Evans’ work upon the Church Plate of Cardi- 
gatshire has also very considerable antiquarian 
terest. Within its scope it is exhaustive, although 
treveals the lamentable fact that there is not a single 
yecimen of medizval goldsmith’s art remaining in the 
‘unty. This, apparently, was due to two causes. 
ln the first place, Edward VI. in 1552 was short ot 
toney. He issued an order that all ‘‘ superfluous ”’ 
jlate belonging to the parish churches was to be 
ized. This did not prove a large “‘ haul’’, as the 
Welsh Church was poor; but one silver Chalice at 
Cardigan appears to have been delivered up ‘“‘ to be 
‘mploied unto his highnes use’’. After Queen Eliza- 
ieth’s excommunication in 1570, and the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew two years later, all sacred vessels 
that had been ‘‘ used for the mass”? were changed 
ato ‘‘comely Communion cups of silver”’, with 
Covers for the same’’, which were to ‘‘ serve also 
for the ministration of the Communion bread’. There 
#e in Cardiganshire at the present time 23 such 


By Rev. J. T. 


silver chalices and g patten covers. One chalice has 
been lost in quite recent days through the obtuseness 
of a vicar who did not consider it to be ‘‘ of the catholic 
pattern’’! The discarded ‘‘ comely cup’”’ has been 
replaced by a vessel of ‘‘ shining and gorgeous electro- 
plate’’. A great deal of interesting old pewter also 
has been replaced by similar monstrosities. But it 
is safe to say that Mr. Evans’s book, if it does nothing 
else, will render such vandalism more difficult in the 
future. Some of the specimens of Church plate illus- 
trated are very interesting, particularly the Swedish 
Beaker-Chalice at Llanilar. This chalice is set round, 
as was the Swedish custom, with coins. One large 
silver coin forms the bottom of the cup. Ten copper 
coins are ‘‘ pieces of necessity’’ struck during the 
siege of Stralsund by the Russians in 1715-1719. The 
donor was one John Parry, ‘‘ Messenger in ordinary 
to their Majesties King George ye 1st and 2nd’’, and 
Llanilar was his birthplace. 


NOVELS. 
Life.” By Henrietta Goldie. Heinemann. 


AREFUL and courageous perusal of this book leaves 
us at the last page without the ghost of a notion as 
to the meaning of its title. It also leaves other feelings ! 
It is at least half a century since Mrs. Henry Wood 
achieved the apotheosis of the melodramatic novel. 
She has had no worthy successor. In her skilful hands 
the plot so apparently designed by nature and circum- 
stance to take its place between the covers of those 
works of fiction which portray the lurid lives and doings 
of the upper classes for the entertainment of the lower, 
achieved a distinction which was the result of a sort 
of genius. Mrs. Goldie is no Mrs. Henry Wood. 
She has taken a melodramatic plot and tried to write a 
problem novel around it. The result is not good. We 
have no sympathy with her very unreal heroine. We 
do not follow ther career from the moment she starts 
forth from her cottage home to take her place as 
kitchenmaid in a ‘‘ big house”’ with any degree of 
interest. We are quite willing to believe her to be a 
fresh, simple country girl, but, having done so, resent 
the dislocation necessary to our opinion when asked 
to sympathise with her sophisticated philandering with 
the ‘‘ gentleman *’ she eventually marries, or to approve 
of her through her subsequent attempted suicide, elope- 
ment, divorce, and re-marriage. The only real person 
in a very second-rate lot is the old servant Sarah, and 
even she does not always convince us very heartily of 
her own existence. Mrs. Goldie does not disappoint 
the reader who demands the happy ending. In spite 
of her unworthiness, her heroine is rewarded with 
health, wealth and happiness in the approved style of 
this brand of fiction. 


Assize.’ By Hugh Carton. Heinemann. 
This strange book may be described as an anticipa- 
tion of the Day of Judgment. Various types of 
humanity, the plutocrat, the derelict, the drunkard, the 
cleric, the party politician, the grande dame, and the 
daughter of joy appear at the Grand Assize before 
Christ. There are no witnesses, no jury, nor plaintiff, 
nor spectators, but each prisoner is invited to vindi- 
cate his life as best he can betore receiving Divine 
judgment. The grotesqueness of the conception is 
saved by the reverence and earnestness of the author, 
and the book is not without its impressiveness. It is 
the work of a very subtle mind which has seen deeply 
into life and which has been brought into contact with 
many phases of sin and wretchedness. Tout com- 
prendre, c’est tout pardonner, and the Great Judge 
finds extenuating circumstances everywhere. The 
author preaches a gospel of limitless hope. He con- 
siders that the officially religious are almost entirely 
unconcerned with the issues of daily existence, and 
that, until the godlike of the race dare to live in the 
world without being of it, no reformation on a large 
scale can be expected. ; 
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LATEST BOOKS. 


“The Mason Bees.” By J. Henri Fabre. Translated by A. Teixeira 


~ de Mattos. Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 

Few, if any, naturalists have succeeded as well as M. Fabre in 
the task of making their deep studies of absorbing interest to the 
public. One need know practically nothing of the insect world 
to find the fascination in such a book as this. The author's 
patience as an investigator must strike the reader at once, and 
those who know anything of the literature of the bee can scarcely 
fail to receive the impression that other writers have found a 
short cut to distinction in following the path which he made with 
so great labour. M. Fabre, however, despite his imitators, 
occupies a position of solitary eminence, and on more than one 
point he does not fear to maintain his position against the general 
drift of modern scientific theory. His remarks on the homing 
powers of bees and wasps, as well as of cats and pigeons, are, for 
example, decidedly provocative to the evolutionists, as he holds 
them to be due to a sense of orientation which the human race 
has probably never possessed. Also, he is a firm believer in the 
antennal sense of insects, which, he declares, has nothing what- 
ever to do with scent. All this is extremely controversial and 
difficult to discuss in a short review, but it is all amazingly 


interesting, as the author always gives us an account of the | 


experiments he made to test the worth of his own and opposite 
opinions. But, perhaps, the most striking passages in the book 
are those in which M. Fabre describes the wars of the mason bees 
—wars in which, though the force is equal, the usurper is always 
defeated. Here in nature, we have, as he says, a reversal of 
“the savage Prussian maxim that might is right.” “ Zoological 
brutalities”” have a way of vanishing before M. Fabre’s 
investigations. 

“Titled Nobility of a. Edited by the Marquis de Ruvigny. 

Harrison’s, 1914. 12s. 

Without suggesting any copyright infringement we may say 
that M. de Ruvigny has succeeded in producing a most useful 
cross between “ Burke” and the “ Almanach de Gotha”. 
The mass of material is stupendous, and its editor claims that all 
the “notices” have been submitted for approval and the 
great majority “officially revised”—the revision presumably 
what the families say about themselves, by no means a final word 
in matters of pedigree. Titles are alphabetically arranged, and 
the nations mixed together. Readers who have in mind the 
strict primogeniture of English peerage honours should remember 
that scores of mid-European princelings have been, and 
many are still, “fountains of honour.” On the Continent all 
the descendants of a person ennobled usually bear the title, 


| 


and sometimes a man of many titles distributes them among | 


his family. In every country the origin of nobility was wrapped 
up with the holding of land, but nowadays practically all titles 
are personal dignities, although there are said still to be cases 
where the title passes with the land, however acquired. It 
would be interesting if in some future edition the editor could 
give a short résumé of confirming authorities. We need it badly 
enough in our own peerage of Ireland, and probably most Euro- 
pean countries need it more than we do. 


THE CANDID QUARTERLY. 


The “Candid Quarterly ’’ has now a definite place among the 
quarterlies. What it is exactly that gives to a Review character 
and life is hard to determine. Not always the Editor himself 
can say. But the “ Candid Quarterly” is quite clearly one of 
the few periodical publications which has a personality. Mr. 
Gibson Bowles has put a soul into his Review. It is not of the 
order of Reviews which are just a bundle of articles flung together. 
Nor does it live on its contributors ; for there are nonames. The 
“Candid Quarterly” now in its second year, returns to the 
anonymity of an older day, and like the quarterlies of an older 
day, it is vigorous and expert. 

The Review opens this quarter with a short discussion of the 
bounds of criticism in war-time. Mr. Bowles sets the bounds 
where the SaturpAy has set them. Party politics are extinct, 
and criticism only concerns itself now with ensuring that the 
fittest persons are chosen to serve the country, and that they 
shall be loyally supported. The Fleets and the Armies must 
want for nothing that the country can supply. Moreover, 
criticism should be helpful rather than destructive ; and criticism 
cannot be helpful if it is mechancially applausive. Truth will 


pay the nation in the long run, even though the nation is at war, | 
provided that no advantage or encouragement is thereby given | 
to the enemy. One of the contributors to the “Candid | 


Quarterly ”—he will easily be identified—remarks that “it is 
one of the calamities of war that Truth becomes a belligerent on 
both sides and is treated by both sides as an enemy ”’; but it is 
apparently the aim of the “ Candid Quarterly ” to conclude an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Truth. In partioular there 


is a most damaging article on the emergency legislation rush 
through by the Government at the beginning of the war. yy 
has already had to be modified, and only last week - 
amended again. The legal department has not done wel jy 
these last months, which is strange when we have a Cabinet ¢ 
lawyers. Mr. Bowles’ case for the prosecution is all the moy 
effective because of the moderate language in which it is put, 
The plea in another article for economy in the public seryigg 
other than the Army and Navy during war-time is one that yij 
be endorsed by the public. There is no reason why civil seryig 
expenditure should advance foot by foot with the naval ay 
military. There is no reason why the civil services shoul 
steadily rise in expensiveness along with the Army and Navy, 

The bulk of the “Candid Quarterly” is given up to th 
question of contraband. This, of course, is a subject on which 
Mr. Bowles has always had the firmest convictions, which he ha 
argued with great knowledge and ability. Without going intothy 
old controversies that raged about the Declaration of London whe, 
that document was under discussion, we can, at any rate, adnit 
that time has justified Mr. Bowles in his view of the conditions 
which arise upon the sea in desperate warfare with an unscrupy. 
lous enemy. The British Government is even now reconsideri 
its old views of conditional’contraband. The German proclamation 
of blockade has brought the Government forcibly to the main con. 
clusions of Mr. Bowles’ reading of the laws of war by sea. Mr, 
Bowles opens his discussion of the contraband question witha 
quotation from Cobbett’s “ History of the Regency,” which is 
most happily quoted at this time: 

“They [the Americans] acknowledged and I trust they and 
all the world will always be compelled to acknowledge, our right, 
when at war, to stop merchant ships on the high seas, to search 
them, to ascertain whether they be bound to our enemy’s port, 
and, if so, whether they have on board articles contraband of 
war, that is to say, arms, ammunition, horse-furniture, and 
other things used in war; and, if bound to a port which we are 
blockading, if they have provisions on board ; and, in such cases, 
to take out the provisions, to take out the munitions of war, to 
bring the ship into port for that purpose, in some cases to con- 
demn both ship and cargo; and, in all cases, where the property 
on board be found to be the property of an enemy, to seize and 
confiscate that property. Further, the rights of a belligerent 
with regard to neutrals extend to a prohibition, after due notice, 
to enter any port of any enemy of that belligerent which is placed 
in a state of efficient blockade. 

“ These are the rights of England upon the seas when she is at 
war; and these rights she can never give up, and can nevet 
relax in the enforcement of, without a surrender of her character 
and her power.” 

Mr. Bowles has always pleaded for the full pressure of the 
British Fleet ; and now that full pressure has necessarily to be 
applied. 
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in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
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“THE IDEAL SYSTEM” | Without Medico! Examination. 
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LADIES’ EMERGENCY 
COMMITTEE 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 


makes a 
SPECIAL APPEAL THIS WEEK 
for 
GAMES AND BOOKS 
for the 


MEN OF THE FLEET, 


to help in some measure to relieve the tension and 
monotony for the men. 


The Committee URGENTLY NEEDS 
VESTS, PANTS, and SOCKS. 


Anyone wishing for ample proof of this 

need is asked to call at 47 Grosvenor 

Square, W., and see the requests received 

every day from the Commanding Officers 
of the Navy. 


FUNDS will be gratefully received. 


HH} 


| 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY & IF YOU WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 
SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 


of the 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 
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THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER | 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘“‘ Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday ; “ Books  worih 
Reading,” every Saturday ; “‘ Magazine 
Reviews,” Ist week in every month, 


1503 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 


th 
bringin bout the adoption of Universal 
ringing a 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


s. d. | £ s. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... ... ove 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 0 | Associates, with Literature 
and Journal... ... .. O50 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ExEcuToRS, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FamMILy JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PIcTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, Mustcat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 


| Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
33rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
OPEN DAILY, 19 to 6. Admission, 1s. 
W. GORDON MEIN, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW am 
United Kingdom, Abroad. 
£s. d. £s. 


One Year ... 
Half Year ... O14 I eee owe  OI5 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payabls 


| to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Sireth 


Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad tb 
informed immediately. 
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The Saturday Reyiew. 


vr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S New Books 


Mr. Mr. Edward Arneld proposes to publish a series 
of books bearing upon the War in all its phases, 
including personal narratives, letters, diaries, 
military and naval strategy and tactics, &c. 
a will be glad to hear from any Officer who 

in a position to contribute a volume. 
The first of these books, to be published imme- 
diately, is entitled : 


A Surgeon in Belgium. 


By H. S. SOUTTAR, F.R.C.S. With illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


One of the greatest qounoenes of the 
literary season in Berlin. 


HIS ENGLISH WIFE. 


By RUDOLF STRATZ. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—* Mr. Edward Arnold, the British publisher of Bernhardi's 


notorious book, deserves once more the gratitude of English readers for intro- 
ducing them to the present novel.” 


MRS. SKRINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


BILLIE’S MOTHER. 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE, Author of ‘‘A Stepson of the 
Soil,’’ &c. 6s. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘It is an admirable subject and a finely told story, 
restrained, dignified, full of vraisemblance."’ 
Times.— Love and mother-love, hate and greed, all straightforward and 
strong, are amongst the richest things from which fiction springs ; and these are 
here.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SUMMER ON THE YENESEI. 


By MAUD D. HAVILAND, a member of the party of Miss 
CzapLickA, of Oxford. With illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author. 10s. 6d. net. 


london : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


(Formerly ‘‘ The Asiatic Quarterly Review’’). 
2s. 6d. net. FEBRUARY 15, 1915. 


GREECE AND THE WAR By Profes: 
EMDEN WAS DEsTROYED (The 


Islan By . SALwry 
ENGLAND. TURKEY, AND THE INDIAN MAHOMEDANS 


By Synp Hossain 
MORE QUATRAINS OF “OMAR KHAYYAM" 
By Joun PoLven, C.1.E., LL.D. 


essor PLaton DRAKOULES 


(Proceedings of the East India Association) 
SOME OF THE MILITARY CASTES OF THE IND.AN ARMY 
By Coronet D. C. 
WELLS FOR IRRIGATION IN INDIA By E, A. Motony, 1.c.s. 


THE INDIA SOCIETY By T. W. Rotieston 
WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


OBITUARY: Captain FRANK BRANDT, R.N. 
OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


PUBLISHED AT 
WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 3 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


LONDON THEATRES 


MACMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS 
ABBAS II. 


(EX-KHEDIVE OF EGYPT). 


By THE EARL OF CROMER 


8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue Near Easr.—" The narrative which has now been added to * Modern 
Egypt’ is perhaps the most interesting, and certainly not the least human 
and dramatic, episode in a work which deals in a masterly way with such 
stirring events as the British occupation of of Egypt and the Sudan.” 


Arabia Infelix, or, the Turks 


in Yamen. ,y c. wyMaN BURY, Author 
of ‘‘The Land of Uz."’ With Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


*,° An up-to-date Soneription of the country and people, by a writer with an 
intimate knowledge of both. 


Welsh Regiments. By the Hon. JOHN 
W. FORTESCUE, Author of ‘‘The History of the 
British Army. ’» 8vo. Sewed, 1d. net. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
THE NEW ARMY IN TRAINING 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 16mo. Sewed, 6d. net. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING 


26 volumes, 16mo. Bluecloth. 2s. 6d. net per volume. 


Plain Tales from the Hills. 2vols. Life’s Handicap. 2 vols. 
Soldiers Three. 2 vols. The Light that Failed. 2 vols. 
Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols. The Naulahka. 2 vois. 
From Sea to Sea. 4 vols. Many Inventions. 2 vols. 


4TH IMPRESSION, WITH CORRECTIONS. 


Dictionary of Political 


Economy. Edited by sir R. H. INGLIS 
PALGRAVE, F.R.S. In3 vols. Medium 8vo. Vol. I. 
A—E. Fourth Impression, with Corrections. 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


“The Flaw in our Armour” 


MAJOR GEN. SIR W. G. KNOX, K.C.B., 


With an Introduction by 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


Price 1s. net. 1/3 post. 


‘“‘This small work should, we think, be printed in oa 
plain, and very black type, ‘and posted on the walls of every 
Piblic building throughout Great Britain in order that those 
who run may read,'’— ACADEMY. 
H. Jenkins & Co., 12 Arundel Place, Haymarket, 
London, and all Railway Bookstalls. 


NATIONAL BOOK TRADE 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts 
and apbroved under the National Insurance Act.) 


President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of distress 
among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


lie Membership, £5. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
No aprlicstion for help has been refused, 


Please suppert the Booksellers’ Society. 
Walbrook, E.C. 


R. W. THORNTON, 
Secretary. 
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MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 


day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone : Mayfair 3601 


H. G. COMMIN, 
New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
100 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of books of 
Antiquarian and general interest. A New Catalogue of Secand- 
hand Books ready, sent upon application. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BENT WJ. T.) 


RUINED CITIES 
With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BRASSEY (LADY) 


“SUNBEAM.” With 66 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND AND 
108, 6d. 


GCLODD (E.) 


STORY OF CREATION: Plain Account of Evolu- 
tion. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 

HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 

LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. With 
46 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

DOYLE (Sir A. 

MICAH CLARKE: Tale of Bemus 

Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN Le, THE “POLESTAR,” and 
other Tales. 
With FUGEES: Tals of 6d. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 33s. 6d. 


FROUDE WJ. A.) 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


35. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. ros. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 
CENTURY. 3s. 6d. 


SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 

DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 3s. 6d. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 33s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 33s. 6d. 

THE TWO ort OF DUNBOY: an Irish 


ont and Her Colonies. With 
38. 6d. 


ENGLISH IN = WEST INDIES. With 
9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 38. fid. 

CAESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 Vols, 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vo's. 7s. 


(A SELECTION FROM.) 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 33s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. ©. F.) 
JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 
IV., G WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA, 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE. 3s. 6d. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 
DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the = of 
Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- 
tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR. With 36 Illustrations, 
38. 6d. 
RURAL DENMARK, With 2g Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) and 
LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 27 Illustrations. ss. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART, 33s. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 3s. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC: aFable. 3s. 6d. 


KNIGHT 


THE CRUISE OF THE a” With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE “FAICON.” With 2 
Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE “FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. With Map 


and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THREE EMPIRES MEET: A_Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Itlus- 
trations. 38. 6d. 


GLAN (A.) 


FIFE: of 
MACAULAY (LORD) 
wo “ Albany Edition.” 
12 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 
—History of 
Vols. Lays of Anciest 
Rome, &c., and Index. 
ESSAYS AND LAYS OF OF ANGI ROME, 
With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 4s. 6d, « 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 
MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MERIVALE (Dean) 
HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 


MILL W. S.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 35. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. 6d. 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 3s. 0d. each, 


NANSEN (F.) 
FIRST CROSSING OF 
142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 


SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 
AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. With 
Maps, Plans, &c. 38. 6d. 
STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE, (The Alps.) 
With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
STEVENSON (R. L.) 


THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. HYDE, with other Fables. 3s. 6d. 


THE WRONG BOX. 33s. 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 35. 6d. 


TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
THE HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 


With 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d, 


VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 
MEMOIRS OF ‘THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 
WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 33s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


Fcp. 8vo. 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


*," Except Newman's “ Apologia,'' which is 2s. 6d. net in cloth; 38. 6d. net in leather. 
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